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i te Week ending Saturday, January 30, 1915 nets 
On Taking Sides Republican Party is Bourbon and untrustworthy ; the 


AS the human race has thus far developed, it seems 
impossible extensively to combine fairness and 
action. Occasionally, as in the later Lincoln, we find 
decisive activity harmonized with universal justness. 
As a rule, the leader in deeds tends toward the 
Andrew Jackson type, narrow, partizan, unfair. 
Not many years ago, the progressive, hopeful youth 
of this country looked toward Theodore Roosevelt 
as their chosen and gallant leader. If his reputation 
is dimmed, it is not because he has ceased to be 
President. It is because he has ceased to be the ex- 
ponent of causes and become the exponent of op- 
position; and man’s power is shown when he express- 
es his faith, not when he elaborates his dislike. 
Today a very splendid leader is in the seat of 
power. In two years, his accomplishment has been 
fine in quality and notable in amount. Not only in 
insisting on legislation and in using wisely his execu- 
tive power has he been distinguished, but also in 
explanation, in the clarifying and inspiring use of the 
spoken and the printed word. It is hard for us to be- 
lieve that the Indianapolis address sprung unforced, 
a spontaneous birth. It sounded like a concession to 
those advisers who are pleased to imagine themselves 
practical politicians. Such a speech should never have 


been asked of the man who has put out so many 


noble documents, who has spiritualized foreign rela- 
tions, who has restored to the capital its manly sim- 
plicity, who has insisted that Congress act fearlessly 
for the common good. 

It is, for example, nothing less than absurd to con- 
trast unfavorably the Democratic Conservation rec- 
ord with the Republican. Gifford Pinchot, Theodore 
Roosevelt, James R. Garfield, the insurgent Republi- 
cans under Victor Murdock—such men were pioneers. 
All the Democrats were required to do was to 
carry this work a little further. They haven’t even 
passed most of their own far easier program. Indeed 
they seem likely to disgrace themselves by using the 
Shields Bill to kill the Adamson Bill, and to escape 
with no legislation about water power. 

The President says the Republican Party has not 
had a new idea in thirty years. Has the Democratic 
Party? Is newness the test? Let us do justice to 
the Hepburn Bill, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Sherman Act, the Pure Food Act, the 
defeat of free silver, the stirring movement of the 
insurgents, the reclamation work; also to state 
progress, led largely by Republicans, whether under 
Hughes in New York, Johnson in California, or 
Stubbs in Kansas. 

No, it is a question of here and now. In 1915, the 





Democratic Party has a forward program and a 
brave, far-seeing leader. Let it not ask him to come 
down from his position. Let it expect from him only 
fundamental things—insight, courage, faith—which 
is to say, let him be himself. Let the party expect the 
best, and only the best, of the President, and then 
let it stop filibustering and show us something by the 
Fourth of March. 


Wanting the Earth 

ad should the power trust fight the public lands 

water power bill and the western development 
bill which Secretary Lane is backing? The power 
bill is very liberal. It promises millions to the 
West for development. To the leasing bill objec- 
tions come from those who believe all our public 
lands should be turned over to the states. These 
bills are non-partizan. They were drafted in con- 
sultation with Republicans and Progressives. If 
they are beaten, it is likely the West will never 
have its withdrawn lands opened for development on 
terms as satisfactory to it. Men who already have 
great power plants on public lands are active in op- 
position. Coal monopolists are fighting to head off 
competitors. It is the old story of established priv- 
ilege wanting the earth. 


Office Filling 

| ween against Mr. Bryan for his candid in- 

terest in jobs for the faithful was inevitably 
brought to a head by the Vick letter. The Secretary 
of State has made no secret of his belief in the 
spoils system. Since going into the cabinet he 
has done two things for which he is not sufficiently 
praised. His faults are obvious. Interest in politi- 
cal nourishment is among them. His services are 
overlooked. His share in holding the squirming 
Democratic Party obedient behind the President is 
seldom appreciated. The whole-hearted, semi-re- 
ligious labor given to the peace treaties is too lightly 
regarded. In politics, people seldom look backwards 
with: memory and inspiration. They do not now 
realize what Mr. Bryan gave up in 1912. It might 
be wished, of course, that good men should have all 
virtues. Mr. Bryan will probably be a very useful 
American for many years to come, but he will never, 
if he lives to be a hundred, understand the extent to 
which the spoils system increases the cost and the 
inefficiency of our government. This gives to his East- 
ern and class enemies the best chance they have yet 
enjoyed of landing on his solar-plexus. 
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Jesus and Wealth 


OMMENTING on an editorial of ours on this 
subject, a correspondent writes: 


Luke, who wrote “blessed are the poor,” was 
not one of the twelve Apostles, but gives in his 
gospel the most complete account of Jesus there 
is. Matthew, however, was probably correct in 
writing “poor in spirit.” Even in these days of 
literacy, reporting is not always correct. That 
the poverty may be in spirit needs to be made 
emphatic, because there are many poor in worldly 
goods who are very top-lofty over Luke’s expres- 
sion, even while they seek by every means a 
division of the spoils. Many rich men are gentler 
and more poor in spirit than some who quote 
Jesus against them. 


It is an eternal study. No doubt it was the un- 
palatableness of the earlier version about riches that 
caused the modification in Matthew, but what shall 
we say to the fact that Luke was earlier? The 
famous lost book, earlier than any of the existing ac- 
counts, would help, though probably most of it is 
used in one or another of the gospels, but even if we 
had that it would be but a sentence here or there 
from long sermons, phrases out of their context, re- 
ported from one person to another, necessarily but a 
hint of the marvellous eloquence of the whole. 


How About Immigration ? 


ERE is our guess. If Germany wins, the im- 

migration to this country will be studendous, 
to avoid conscription, the discouraging burden of 
great armaments, the dread of future war, and the 
prevailing military arrogance. If the Allies win, 
the immigration of men will be little if any greater 
than it has been, since the enthusiastic reconstruction 
of society under peace guarantees will call for them 
all. Probably several million women will be either 
widowed or kept from marriage. Some of them will 
do work in lines new to women, but it is likely never- 
theless that the influx of young women to America 
may be somewhat increased. 

And by the way, some men with big interests in 
the northwestern part of the United States are con- 
sidering various plans for offering tempting oppor- 
tunities to Belgian farmers, somewhat along the 
lines discussed in our issue of August 8th. On the 
other hand, many who know the Belgians best say 
they will not come, as their first wish when the 
Germans are expelled will be tc rebuild and re- 
cultivate their much loved country as rapidly as 
they can. This again, of course, must depend on 
who is the victor. If Germany is able to retain Bel- 
gium few Belgians will return, and many no doubt 
will be glad of any farming opportunities arranged 
for by us. : 


A Note From Russia 


HE spiritual note of Russian thought, felt always 

by those who know her, is struck in letters 

reaching this country since the war began. A cor- 
respondent writes from Petrograd to a friend: 


Soon after I reached Petrograd, the war broke 
out. For some time we were practically cut off 
from the world. Finally I escaped to Warsaw, 
and by sheer luck, while I was studying the Polish 
questions, the Germans came along and I found 





myself in the very thick of the fighting. You 
wouldn’t know Russia. Everyone is cheerful and 
full of life. Suicides have stopped. Life has 
grown worth living now that it is worth dying for. 
Parties are mixed, rights and lefts being thrown 
into a sort of cauldron. 

From such a mingling of new impulses, of upset 
habits, of national enthusiasm, the Slav race seems 
likely to profit much. It is customary to say that of 
the great powers now at war the largest gain will go 
to England. At least as sound a guess is that it will 
go to Russia. 


The Slavery of War 


\ iow fate of no man in the German army deserves 
more attentive interest than that of Dr. Lieb- 
knecht. War crushes the freedom of the individual. 
Jaurés spoke for peace and was shot. In Germany, 
Dr. Liebknecht, a true hero, standing by his Socialist 
principles all alone in the Reichstag, is sent to the 
front, in spite of his age. Perhaps he will be assigned 
to some post of honor where death will be a certainty. 
He was sent by the government; Jaurés, as far as is 
known, was shot by individuals; therefore, if Lieb- 
knecht is killed, he will most sharply embody the 
truth that, when battle starts, freedom of thought 
ends, 


Excited 


F ene the gains to the working man from Mass- 

achusetts savings bank insurance, the largest is 
indirect. It lies in forcing down the rates of the old 
companies. No wonder, then, the system is looked 
upon with suspicion by various insurance interests. 
The Market World and Chronicle reflects this sus- 
picion. It spends a page of white paper and the ac- 
companying ink on a strenuous attack on Harpsr’s 
WEEKLY. It begins by a paragraph alleging tear- 
fully that 2 and 2 make 4, a statement to which we 
accede. It charges that the large national companies 
write more industrial insurance than the Massachu- 
setts banks. Granted. Then, however, comes the 
climax, where our expert friend passes over into 
trouble. Speaking of the editor of this WEEKLY, it 
asks: 


Can he be aware that the deferring of the re- 
payment of the whole or a part of accrued sur- 
plus premium payments (this being the true 
nature of policy dividends) is now regarded by all 
enlightened life insurance men and legislators as 
contrary to public policy, if not positively im- 
moral? For the principal involved is that of the 
tontine, which has not now a reputable defender 
in the world. 


Is it necessary to state to the World and Chronicle 
that the tontine principle has nothing whatever to 
do with the Massachusetts principle? The tontine 
principle is the accumulation of a large fund for sur- 
viving members at the end of a specific term. In a 
gamble the survivor wins. The World and Chronicle, 
being a specialist in business, ought to understand 
that no such element is in the Massachusetts system. 
Really, it should. 

Governor Walsh says of this system that “it is a 
matter of great and far-reaching significance to our 
wage-earning population.” He has recommended to 
the legislature an increased appropriation for edu- 
cating the public and thus spreading the benefits. 
Also he recommends raising the limit permitted on 
one life from $500 to $1000. Even the World and 
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Chronicle, we are confident, will sometime fall in 
line. Every step ahead gives pain to many: they are 
the folk who conceive of all change as destruction. 


Facts 


OOKER WASHINGTON’S report on lynching 

for 1914 has the merit of stating facts and mak- 
ing no argument whatever. Often that’ is the most 
effective way to carry conviction. Of the 52 persons 
lynched last year only seven were charged with rape 
and two of those were white. Three of the persons 
lynched were women and one of the women was 17 
years of age. She was charged with killing a man 
who was reported to have raped her. One woman, 
charged with burning a barn, was killed in the pres- 
ence of her four-year-old child. One man was 
lynched for biting another; one for stealing shoes; 
one for stealing mules; one for being under a house. 
The lynchings were distributed as follows: Alabama, 
2; Arkansas, 1; Florida, 4; Georgia, 2; Louisiana, 12; 
Mississippi, 12; Missouri, 1; New Mexico, 1; North 
Dakota, 1; North Carolina, 1; Oklahoma, 3; Oregon, 
1; South Carolina, 4; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 6. 


Children of Earth 


ARD times in the theatre fall heavily on those 

managers, never too much favored in this land 

of liberty, who put on dramas above the common- 

place. George Tyler and Harrison Fiske have had 

to bow, briefly we trust, to the prevailing storm. 

This leaves Winthrop Ames much alone in New York 
in preferring ideas to energetic vacuity. 

The fate of Children of Earth, as these semi- 
cynical lines are penned, is unknown. If it emerges 
without loss it will be because there are, even in New 
York, or passing through it, a few thousand in- 
dividuals who do not respond exclusively to the 
strings which are the safest to pull. Some of the 
reviews of this play were enough to make one decide, 
with Walt Whitman, to live with the animals. Others 
were appreciative, and it is but fair-play to concede 
that the dramatic critics are as illuminating, on the 
whole, as the town deserves. 

When Mr. Ames selected Children of Earth for his 
$10,000 prize, he selected something of which he may 
be proud. The drama is, to be sure, the product 
of a person not in first impulse a_ playwright. 
It is not remarkable for that mastery over tension 
which marks the inevitable dramatist. But it has 
enough of the dramatic to suffice, delightfully colored 
with qualities which nearly all our dramas are with- 
out. It is fresh. It comes from the mind and heart 
of a thoughtful author. It expresses a nature in 
which is no artistic fraud, no cheating for effects. 
What it depicts is a general phenomenon of our time, 
set in New England, which Alice Brown well knows. 
That phenomenon is the breaking away from restric- 
tions, the assertive freedom of the soul, demanding 
its own, questioning authority, yielding in the end 
to the laws that are. There is in the characters, 
especially in the Portuguese wife and in the village 
idiot (even if this idiot be reminiscent of Masefield’s 
Nan), an ability to create, and there is always in the 
dialogues, the motives, the atmosphere, something 
worth many times $10,000; there is always the breath 
of life. 





The Barker Season 


RANVILLE BARKER is important wherever he 

is, but he is peculiarly important just now in 
America. Everybody agrees that the business of 
producing plays in America is badly conducted. 
Mr. Barker decided some time ago what was wrong 
in England, and English theatrical production is 
much like American. 

He has done what our professional managers and 
our amateurs have failed to do, because he was bet- 
ter at business than the one group and better at art 
than the other. Where the professional manager said, 
“We must find what the public wants,” Mr. Barker 
said, “We must find good plays.” Where the man- 
ager said, “We must spend more money,” Mr. Barker 
said, “We must get better results.”” Where the man- 
ager said, “We must have more theatres,” Mr. Barker 
said, ““‘We must have fewer failures.” Where the 
manager increased the cost Mr. Barker increased the 
value. 

Where the amateur said, “We must elevate the 
public to great drama,” Mr. Barker said, “We must 
interpret great drama to the public.” Where the 
reformer said, ““‘We must teach other people to ap- 
preciate the value of fine art,’ Mr. Barker said, 
“We must teach ourselves to appreciate the value of 
hard work.” 

He justified his faith by his works. He taught his 
actors freedom of motion and clearness of diction. 
He repressed their tendency to star and created the 
most perfect ensemble in England. He introduced 
a new style of scenery which was simple and beau- 
tifully proportioned. He showed in Shakespeare’s 
comedies their vigor and playfulness, where they 
had been made to seem sentimental and rhetorical. 
By economy and intelligent management he adjusted 
the cost of production to the price of the product. 

Barker made himself champion in England of the 
repertory theatre idea, of the “intellectual drama,” 
and of the newer Continental methods of stage-set- 
tings. Any one of these three would be sufficient to 
wreck an ordinary theatrical manager. Each has, in 
fact, wrecked numbers of them. Mr. Barker has 
stood for all three at once, and has made them, in 
varying degrees, practical successes, financially and 
artistically. The repertory theatre, which uses a 
single company in a single theatre to produce a num- 
ber of plays in a season, has marked advantages, in 
point of economy and of the artistic product, over 
the American “long run” system, but it is difficult to 
nourish in competition with the prevailing régime. 
Mr. Barker took the idea through various infantile 
stages, and at last had a true repertory theatre se- 
curely founded when the war broke out in Europe. 
The “intellectual drama” wrecked Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s theatre in London some four years ago, 
but Mr. Barker has made such drama a considerable 
proportion of his work in England, and, though he 
has not succeeded in establishing it as it is estab- 
lished on the Continent, he had helped very material- 
ly to make it a part of the English theatrical routine. 
The new staging, best exemplified in America by 
Max Reinhardt’s Sumurun, has had even a harder 
time of it in England than here. But Mr. Barker, 
in his Shakespearean productions, championed it 
ardently and finally came out victor. In point of 
originality and quantity of achievement, he is hardly 
equalled by any other theatrical manager in England. 


























What “They” Do in Flanders 


By OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER 





French sharpshooters in action behind brush screen. 


7A | SHOULDN’T put too much weight on these 

4. wrocity’ stories. They are mostly imagined by 

people who don’t know anything about it.” Such 

were the words of Colonel Burrows, a high officer of the 

British Intelligence Department, in his quarters at Vil- 

lers-Cotteret, in Eastern France, when I asked him 
what he thought of the Germans as enemies. 

“If I told you what I have seen with my own eyes— 
yes—how they violate young girls—and kill little chil- 
dren—and mutilate, so that one cannot speak of such 
things, you would say that they were not men but 
devils.” Those were the exact words of Mr. de Smet, 
a Belgian gentleman, formerly a city official at Lou- 
vain, at the present time a refugee in London. 

To reinforce Colonel Burrows’ view that the German 
fights honourably, I could adduce those of practically 
every soldier, French or English, with whom I have 
discussed the matter; on Mr. de Smet’s side are ranged 
practically every civilian who has seen anything of 
what is happening in Flanders, including many prom- 
inent American war correspondents. ~ 

At first sight it would seem difficult to reconcile such 
_ divergent testimony. From what I have myself seen, 
in France and Flanders, since the outbreak of war, 
however, it is not, I think, impossible. Let me first 
recall a scene which took place in the earlier days of 
the war, when the Allies were sullenly falling back 
from Mons and three-quarters of Southern Flanders was 
streaming terror-stricken across the frontier into France. 
Imagine the failing’ light of a clear day, a long white 
road, lined on either side with tall trees and everywhere, 
on the road and in the fields on either side of it, the 
dim figures.of soldiers and horses and guns trailing away 
south-eastward. I had lost all very definite sense of 
locality, except that I knew I was somewhere in France 
and, for the moment, in no particular danger from 
Uhlans, when just as the road dropped down a little 
descent I came across a very desolate little family, sit- 
ting by the roadside, their feet in the ditch. I stopped 
for a moment to light a cigarette—they had not then 
become precious—and one of them, a woman, spoke to 
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me. We fell a talking and thus I came to the clearest 
account of the destruction of a Flemish village by the 
invaders of any that I had ever heard or seen. Since 
then, I suppose I have seen a dozen destroyed or in 
course of destruction, but that was in actual fighting; 
this earlier essay in hellishness, was carried out when 
not a gun was being fired in anger within twenty miles. 

I would ask you to imagine a little village of the 
poorest externals, half-agricultural, half-industrial, 
forming one long street along the highroad from Brus- 
sels to Namur. Except that the wash-colour faces, 
draggle-white and grey and pink, of some of the houses 
are a shade shabbier, the brick of the rest a shade dark- 
er, it is the duplicate of a hundred others that you 
have passed, and thought supremely uninteresting, any- 
where on your tourist trips to see the beauties of Bel- 
gium. At one point the street widened a little into a 
sort of “place” before the brick church, with its tower- 
spire and immensely high nave. Beside the church was 
tucked away a grey-faced presbytery and opposite, 
at the corner of a bye-lane leading across the fields to 
a big factory where many of the inhabitants were em- 
ployed, was the principal café—of the Star. Mr. Has- 
selaer, who told me the story as we sat together by the 
side of the ditch, was a foreman in the factory and lived, 
comfortably but not, I imagine, luxuriously in a little 
house near the church. With him lived his wife and 
two small children, of six and eight. They were with us 
in the ditch. Lodging with them, so to put it, were his 
sister and a young woman related to his wife. They 
had disappeared and there was little hope that they 
would ever be seen again. 

The village was not actively interested in the war, 
except at second hand. The big thread factory was 
closed; most of the young men were away at the front— 
which grew, it is true, every day nearer. The older 
men went about their work in the fields, or discussed 
the situation, doubtless breathing very terribie threats 
against the invaders, in the café de |’ Etoile. But they 
had certainly no idea of ever putting them into effect. 

Day by day the fighting came nearer; the sullen 
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grumbling of the 
big guns was heard 
every day more 
clearly and along 
the highroad flick- 
er all kind of 
alarming _ stories, 
but the village as a 
whole _ accepted 
them phlegmatical- 
ly. Some of the 
more active or 
timorous fled across 
the frontier into 
France; the ma- 
including 
Mr. Hasselaer,took 
counsel of the curé 
and the doctor and 
a retired captain 
of Guides who 
formed their local 
aristocracy and de- 
cided to stay where 
they were. They 


heard conflicting accounts of the behaviour of the in- 
vaders; their little houses and possessions were very 
precious to them; no doubt if they did nothing to anger 


the Germans they would 
come to no harm. 
Nothing could have 
been less menacing than 
the first entry of the 
Uhlans, which Mr. Has- 
selaer watched from his 
window. A dozen of them 
came trotting along the 
highway and rode through 
the village until they 
reached the church. They 
were Bavarians. Some of 
them dismounted and sent 
for the curé. The officer 
spoke excellent French 
and explained that the vil- 
lage had nothing to fear 
if it respected the passage 
of the army. They asked 


for the Maire or some other official, but the officials 
had been among the first to leave. 


thereafter rode 
away, except four, 
of whom three en- 
tered the café de 
Y Etoile and or- 
dered beer, which 
they drank and 
paid for very civil- 
ly. 

Half an_ hour 
later came more 
cavalry and fol- 
lowing it the army, 
a grey sinuous ser- 
pent of horses and 
foot and artillery, 
with a great grey 
dragon of an air- 
ship flying above 
its head. They 
marched, said Mr. 
Hasselaer,asthough 
they had but one 
leg between them, 
and the women 


watched them si- Manned German fortifications at Antwerp, designed to withstand a possible siege disturbance 











A lull in the fighting. The care with which the trenches are roofed and rendered 


habitable during the inclement weather is well shown 
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lently from the 
windows. For hour 
upon hour the ser- 
pent unrolled its 
mighty length, al- 
ways peacefully, 
like some vast pis- 
ton rod of a ma- 
chine, until the 
children forgot 
their fears and 
escaped from their 
anxious mothers 
into the roadway 
and watched the 
soldiers and began 
to play among 
themselves. And 
thus it was that the 
tragedy happened. 
A little girl of 
seven—“it might 
have been one of 
these” commented 
Mrs. Hasselaer 


shuddering—took it into her head to run across the 
road, between two companies of grey infantry. 
between them was an officer on a spirited horse. The 


Riding 


child ran right under the 
horse’s nose, hesitated, 
tried to run back. The 
horse reared. Any of the 
villagers would tell you, 
said Mr. Hasselaer, for he 
did not see the incident 
himself, that the officer 
deliberately drove his 
horse at the child. At 
least one of the rearing 
hoofs caught her on the 
temple and she died there 
and then. The officer did 
not express any regret, 
only annoyance. The 
child’s parents did and 
their fellow-villagers pro- 
tested loudly. 

The grey snake con- 


tinued its passage, so unmoved that you might have 
thought the tiny tragedy had never been. 


But within 
five minutes an 
officer sent for the 
curé and explained 
to him that he and 
fourteen other no- 
tables — he had 
their names as pat 
as though he had 
lived among them 
all his life—would 
be held responsible 
in their lives, for 
any attack made 
upon the _ troops. 
Of these one was 
Mr. Hasselaer. La- 
ter the hostages 
were arrested, for 
no cause given, and 
shut up together 
in the one big room 
of the café de I 
Etoile. Still later 
there came to them 
the noise of a 
out- 
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Fighting through the storm. A scene which suggests the nature of the winter’s 
campaigning in Flanders 


side, followed by firing. The same grey officer entered 
and told them that the troops had been fired upon— 
by the dead child’s father they had no doubt— 
and that five of them must die. He gave them 
five minutes to choose which of them should represent 
the rest and when they could not he told his men to 
seize the five nearest the door. They led them out into 
the little place and shot them against the wall of the 
church. The grey snake was still passing, but the 
village was no longer peaceful. There were every- 
where shots and screams and the red light of fires. It 
seemed as though a*regular force of destroyers was em- 
ployed, for the rest of the army went its way. The de- 
stroyers went into the houses and you heard shots and 
screams and a little later smoke and fire came out of 
the windows. 

Mr. Hasselaer thought that he must have gone tem- 
porarily mad with terror, which probably saved his 
life. Somehow, in the confusion and the red darkness 
he escaped from the café, fled to his own little house, 
reached it before the executioners, got his wife and 
children out by the back way and hid in a ditch for 
the rest of the night and watched the flames dancing 
where the village had been. The army kept marching 
past, but the furnace was grown so hot that it was 
forced to leave the road and pass across the fields. In 
the morning the distracted man crept back to see if he 
could save something of his former possessions. He 
could not find even the place where his house had been. 
The village was no longer there. Many of the neigh- 
bours were still there, he added. 

That is one kind of “atrocity”’—and I can imagine 
that a high German officer, if he were more machine 
than man, might defend it on the grounds of expediency. 
At least it was carried out in cold blood, almost imper- 
sonally, as though by machinery. 

There are other outrages, that even he could not de- 
fend. I have myself seen two children, their hands cut 
off at the wrists. One of them, a little girl, was from 
Louvain, where her parents had a little store. Three 
soldiers entered and attacked her mother. The child 
ran instinctively towards the mother and one of the 
men slashed at her with a “knife”—so she put it. Noth- 
ing has since been heard of the parents; the child has 
been adopted by some charitable Londoners. 

I have seen another thing. I saw a child’s foot, half- 
dried, that was taken along with a number of watches 
and French and English money, from the pockets of a 
Prussian infantryman captured wandering on a battle- 
field not far from Soissons. I never heard the story of 
the little foot, for they shot him at once. . 

I do not want to pile on horrors, or I could mention 
other similar incidents. But I have said enough to 





show you that these atrocities come 
under two headings and that for the 
worse the German authorities are 
only secondarily responsible, in that 
they cannot always enforce their own 
iron discipline. But there is another 
point to be remembered. The Ger- 
man attitude towards the civilian 
population has been absolutely dif- 
ferent in Belgium and in France re- 
spectively. There is scarcely a Bel- 
gian village that has not its own ter- 
rible memories of ruthless severity, if 
of nothing worse. That was not the 
case in France. Some towns, it is true, 
were practically destroyed, such as 
Senlis, where actual fighting took place. 
Others, such as_ Villers-Cotteret, 
Crépy-en-Valois and a dozen others 
through which the Germans passed 
were left practically unscathed, ex- 
cept for the wine confiscated and a 
widespread looting of clocks and 
watches, for which they showed an 
amazing hunger. In the town of Crépy, which was in their 
hands for something like a fortnight, only one house 
was actually destroyed by fire—I could not find out 
why; and some stores were looted for groceries. 

The Maire, an elderly doctor, was especially struck 
by their craving for watches, of which he himself was 
a victim. At the time “they” arrived he was sitting 
before his big desk in his room at the Mairie, his gold 
watch, as it happened, lying on the desk before him. 
Five officers, one of them a general, entered the room, 
to give him their orders for the conduct of the towns- 
men. They were polite, almost friendly. When the 
General went away he offered his hand to the Maire, 
who indignantly refused it. “When they went,” con- 
cluded the Maire, who told me the story himself, “My 
watch was gone with them. How, or by whom it was 
taken, I do not know. At least it had gone.” And 
he added that scarcely a clock or watch in the town to 
which the Germans had access, but went too. 

The stealing of watches and burgling of wine-cellars 
are annoying enough, but they do not compare to the 
treatment meted out to the unhappy Belgians. The 
reason for this distinction usually put forward, of 
course, is that the intention has been all along to ter- 
rify the Belgians into abject submission so that they 
may not dare to attempt anything against the German 
army behind its back. Another, to my mind not less 
probable, was suggested to me by a Bavarian sergeant, 
a wounded prisoner to whom I rendered some slight ser- 
vice for which he was over-grateful. He told it to me 
as an undoubted fact, perhaps regretable but alto- 
gether necessary. I may add that he was a man of 
superior education and personally a very good fellow, 
amazingly domesticated, a small tradesman from Augs- 
burg or thereabouts. He had it that Belgium was des- 
tined from the beginning by the Teutonic Gods, to be- 
come a Reichsland, like Alsace, but that the Govern- 
ment was not going to take any risks of having another 
disaffected subject-population on their hands. Accord- 
ingly the Belgians are to be driven out neck and crop, 
until none are left. Either they are to be frightened 
away, or, if terror will not serve, they are to be killed, 
utterly destroyed and their place to be taken by set- 
tlers from overcrowded districts in Germany: It was a 
large undertaking, the vice-wachmeister agreed, but it 
would certainly be done in due course, according to 
schedule. In France, of course, which Germany pro- 





poses only to crush, rather than to destroy, needing 
her as a vassal state, afterwards to be used for attack- 
ing England, no such measures are necessary, or indeed 
advisable. 

Such, I am inclined to think, is the real reason why 
Hell has been officially let loose in Belgium. It is at 
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least. so believed by the rank and file and the evidence 
is overwhelming that while military excesses on the 
part of individual soldiers have been firmly suppressed 
in French districts, nothing of the sort has been at- 
tempted anywhere in Belgium, where pillagers and 
ravishers have been actually encouraged by their offi- 
cers. Here is a story told me, by another German 
prisoner, who strongly disapproved of it. And let me 
say that the vast majority of the German prisoners 
with whom I have talked, even in the few cases where 
they admit that such outrages have occurred or could 
occur, condemn such outrages as strongly as any one 
else. In a village near Ypres a German trooper was 
seen by my informant chasing a woman down the 
centre of the roadway, thrusting at her, as she ran, with 
his lance. In the end she escaped, amid the laughter 
of other troopers who were watching the performance. 
My informant believed that the man had no intention 
of killing her, but that it was merely his idea of a good- 
natured practical joke. At least an under-officer, who 
also witnessed it, reproved the man angrily—for his in- 
expertness with his weapon. 


Such a form of “joking” by the men of a professedly _ 


civilized army, brings us back to the second kind of out- 
rage, of the more devilish kind, the cutting off of babies’ 
hands and women’s breasts, the burning alive of inoffen- 
sive old men and the like, scores of which have been re- 
corded by impartial witnesses. These cannot, I think, be 
charged against the German nation as a whole and only 
indirectly against their military authorities. It is to 
be added that in a number of cases the perpetrators have 
been duly punished—when the outrages happened in 
France. It is true that we cannot imagine any British 


soldier, even if mad with drink, descending to such 
depths of infamy as have, beyond any doubt, a certain 
number of the Germans. But to be strictly fair we must 
remember that the English army is picked and chosen 
and that no man not of good character and high train- 
ing has a place in it. The German hosts on the other 
hand include all sections of the population, good, in- 
different and bad. Anyone who has travelled in East 
Prussia, for instance, where the peasantry are still held 
in iron feudal subjection on the estates of the great 
land-holders, knows that among them are to be found 
types that are scarcely human, so abject are they. Yet 
they rub shoulders in the Kaiser’s armies with the best 
educated and most cultured of his subjects—and with 
them are the denizens of the worst slums of Berlin and 
the great industrial cities, men who would be gangsters 
in New York, hooligans in London or apaches in Paris. 
Take such men, madden them with drink, preach to 
them that they are superior to the ordinary laws gov- 
erning humanity and turn them loose, confident that 
their superiors will, whenever possible, turn a blind eye 
to their proceedings, when not in the ranks, among a 
cowed and helpless civil population—and you would 
expect just such things to happen as have happened 
everywhere in Belgium. 

There, I think, we have the true explanation of the 
divergent views of the behaviour of the German troops. 
The soldier who has only to fight against him, when he 
is under discipline and in the ranks, finds him a very 
“decent”? enemy; the civilian observer regards him very 
often as little better than a devil. Either view is per- 
fectly sincere; either is correct—but they are not look- 
ing at the same things. 


Kitchener of Khartoum 


Il. ‘“K.of K.” Becomes a Frenchman, But Is Prussianized Back Into Permanent English 


By HAROLD BEGBIE 


OME men enter the Army for is 
social pleasantness, some because 
the chance of a fight is the hunger 

and thirst of their souls, some because it 
has a pension at the end of it. Kitchener 
went to Woolwich because his father 
wished him to be a soldier, because he 
himself thought it offered a field for con- 
scious ambitions, and because it had the 
certainty of a pension at the end. War 
ne more entered into his calculations at 
that period than swagger. He wanted 
to see the world, he wanted to do things, 
and he wanted to be safe for the future. 
“K. of K.’s” master-passion, hardly to be 
called a passion because it is so cold, so 
bloodless, so impersonal and so empty 
of self-seeking, is ambition. As soon as 
he had got his feet in youth, as soon as 
he perceived that life is a struggle for 
existence, as soon as he knew vitally 
that a man must work if he is to con- 
quer, Kitchener set himself to get on, 


- and told his brothers he meant to get 


on. But this desire for success was im- 
personal in the sense that he did not 
vant to amass wealth or to win popu- 
larity or to live with the thought of 
Westminister Abbey in his soul. He 
wanted success because he wanted power. 
He wanted power because it was his 
nature to exercise power. His will had 


mastered a slow brain, forcing it to the 
strange and unconquered labour of 
book-learning; his will was now forcing 
him towards power because that was its 
native direction, because without power 
his life would be a frustrated life. 

But here on the threshold of his life, 
our passionless and deliberate young 
man was confronted by glory, and he 
threw everything aside to run and em- 
brace this temptress of youth, flinging 
his text-books aside, careless of pensions, 
careless of life, longing only for the one 
splendid elation of danger and the hazard 
of battle. It was his first deviation from 
the set path, and I know of no other in 
the years that followed. 

He entered the French Army, and was 
with the troops that pushed up towards 
beleaguered Paris under General Chanzy. 
If his sudden desire for glory had been 
a substantial part of his character in- 
stead of a mere ebullition of youth, it 
might have been suppressed, perhaps 
torn up by the roots, in the first few 
months of his campaigning. For he 
was surrounded on all sides by the most 
valorous and passionate troops in Eu- 
rope, troops whose songs on the march 
tell of glory and immortality, troops 
whose patriotism is like a consuming 
fire, and whose onslaught in battle is like 


a whirlwind. The young English volun- 
teer serving with these fine and fervour- 
ous troops, serving, too, under as brave 
and debonair a general as ever wore the 
French kepi, saw little on that march 
towards Paris except the cold and merci- 
less destruction of glory by the hand of 
something called science. Vain the 
valour of the French, vain the superb 
élan which swept them forward; some- 
thing quite cold and depressing, some- 
thing quite passionless and deadly, some- 
thing without patriotism and without 
war-songs, waited for these children of 
glory and crushed them, devastated 
them, wiped them out of the ranks of 
life. 

Thus at the very dawn of his existence 
the young Kitchener took his cold 
douche at the hands of science, and 
never afterwards permitted his mind to 
stray from the set path leading through 
dullness and unsparing labour to the 
exercise of power. 

War had made him a French soldier, 
but War as the Prussians conducted it 
prevented him from becoming a French- 
man. He saw that there was no straight 
and certain road on the field of glory, 
and went back from the ravaged battle- 
ground of France to his text-books at 
Woolwich, his mind Englished once again, 
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his ambition revived, his will in 
supreme command. They say 
that he came in for a wigging at 
the hands of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge for having dared to serve 
under the tricolour; and the old 
Duke, so constant a worshipper | 
at St. Anne’s, Soho, was not a 
pleasant person to face, partic- 
ularly on a gouty afternoon, in 
the gloom of the old War Office. 
If Kitchener really did come in 
for that dressing-down we must 
think that it hurt, particularly 
as he returned from the stricken 
field after a sharp attack of 
pleurisy. Mr. Clermont Gan- 
neau, a companion of his after 
years, says that “K. of K.” 
stood up to the old Duke and 
said, “I understood, Sir, that I 
should not be wanted for some 
time; I don't like being idle; 
and I thought perhaps I might 
learn something.” We wonder! 
Whether he stood up to the 
Duke, and whether he ascended 
in a French balloon during the 
war, one thing at least is cer- 
tain, that he learned a lesson in 
France which was a lesson for 
life. He learned the value of 
science, the superiority of pur- 
pose and precision over emotion 
and rapture; and this lesson 
chiming with his natural disposi- 
tion, he returned to Woolwich in good 
heart for the future and worked like a 
drayhorse till he had passed his examin- 
ation and become a commissioned sapper. 
This was in January, 1871, five months 
before he came of age. 


A Career in Brief 


It has been said by an American, to 
whom the present writer doffs his cap, 
that the method of Lord Kitchener may 
be expressed in the phrase—‘Silence 
and work and silence—and then the 
end.” 

One may add that the silence is justi- 
fied by the character of the work, for 
the work to which Lord Kitchener has 
mostly laid his powerful and patient 





The Sphinx smiles 





Kitchener in lighter mood 


hand belongs to the order of labour about 
which humanity is excusably incurious. 
Many things have to be done in this 
world which are of infinitely more ser- 
vice to the progress of the human race 
than the work of poet and composer, 
but it is impossible to rhapsodize about 
these beneficient services, hard enough 
to be transiently interested in their ex- 
istence. I have often wondered what 
an engineer from the Soudan or a sol- 
dier from the Khyber Pass must think 
of the fluttering excitement in a London 
drawing-room when some popular actor 
or some notorious lady who has acquired 
“the habit of thé divorce court,” makes 
an imposing entrance. But one learns 
after painful experience that the actor 
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Lord Kitchener (extreme right) and Royal party on way to Egypt 


One oj the few photographs of 


and the lady are really and truly 
more interesting than the engi- 
neer and the soldier—worse still, 
one often yawns when the engi- 
neer is talking and wishes the sol- 
dier at Tipperary before he has 
got his second wind. 

Kitchener’s work has been dull. 
He was a lieutenant in the Royal 
Engineers in 1871, and himself 
found the performance of those 
duties so tedious thai in 1874 he 
went surveying in Palestine. 
Here one might hope for ro- 
mance, and here indeed he was 
twice in peril of his life, but on 
the whole he spent four years in 
drawing maps, and you may 
draw the most accurate and 
monumental maps in the world 
without inspiring any contem- 
porary poet to sing your praises 
to posterity. 

Then Kitchener went to Egypt, 
and began to organize a force of 
native cavalry. Dull work 
again—dull, plodding, unexciting 
work, work over which the world 
gladly draws the curtain of si- 
lence, with no desire to peer be- 
hind the scenes. Then he took 
in hand the delimitation of some 
tiresome boundary, and was 
presently appointed Governor- 
General of the Red Sea Littoral 
—a title which very successfully 
warns off public interest. Then he built 
railways, raised armies, organized the 
business side of war, and presently dis- 
charged victorious cannon at the gates 
of Khartoum. 

That was “the end.” Silence girded 
up its loins and skedaddled for its life. 
The world was filled with the clamour of 
one man’s name. Editors tumbled over 
each other in their eagerness to find out 
everything they could concerning this 
extraordinary person who at the age of 
forty-eight had done something which 
reached back in time for its historical 
basis to the days when Joseph stood be- 
fore Pharoah and Moses crowed in his 
cradle among the reeds of the Nile. 
Here was a new Pyramid in Egypt. 
And—when the editors 
came to ask questions— 
a new Sphinx. No: 
silence and work and 
silence—and then the 
end, with silence falling 
once more upon the man 
who by dull and weari- 
some work had rendered 
possible the firework 
setpiece of The End. 

Kitchener, with Lord 
Cromer, enjoys the 
splendid fame of stand- 
ing godfather to modern 


Egypt. By his meas- 
ured preparations, his 
dogged _perseverances, 


and his incessant hard 
= thinking in a straight 

line he struck that sud- 
den and shattering blow 
at Khartoum which gave 
to Lord Cromer and 
those who came after 
him in Egypt of almost 
infinite promise. The 
End is so splendid that 
to regard it only in 
passing, as a sore-footed 
tourist regards a mas- 
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terpiece on the long walls of the Pitti 
Palace, is to find oneself dazzled and 
blinded. Modern Egypt is one of the 
wonders of the world, and Kitchener’s 
hand is dusty and bruised and _ blood- 
stained with the labour of that sublime 
resurrection. 

After a brief visit to London, where 
he donned a peer’s robes, swallowed a 
deal of turtle soup, listened to columns 
of poor rhetoric, and snubbed innumer- 
able scintillating lion-hunters, Kitchener 
returned to his work. He wanted a Gor- 
don College and a Christian Cathedral 
at Khartoum, and work of that kind 
pleased him better than being bored by 
the intensely interested and overwhelm- 
ingly admiring mondaines of London. 
No young subaltern ever hurried home 
from India to the sweet shady side of 
Pall Mall so furiously as “K. of K.” 
turned his face to the sand of the 
desert and the stars of the Arabian 
waste. 

He finished his dull work in Egypt, 
and in a year was setting people’s minds 
at rest in England by taking over the 
staff of Lord Roberts in South Africa. 
With Roberts and Kitchener to take 
charge of that dreadful and rather sor- 
did war—a war only consecrated by the 
heroism of the warring troops on either 
side, and only redeemed by the superb 
act of statesmanship which gave to the 


Boers not merely their freedom but the 
idea of a democratic destiny—with 
Roberts there to strike swiftly and with 
Kitchener there to organize carefully, 
no one in England doubted the 
end. 

After the work in South Africa, Kit- 
chener was for some time almost the 
war-cry of a party in the House of 
Commons, not by his own fault, but 
much to his damage. There are people 
in England who would gladly hand over 
to Kitchener’s will the entire machinery 
of the British Empire. There are others 
who think that his mind is so exclusively 
the mind of an autocratic organizer that 
he would be the ruin of any empire in 
which the civil power was not absolutely 
paramount. In Germany I think he 
would be the Chancellor, if the Emper- 
or’s feelings towards the divine nature 
of his position would admit a man of 
really commanding genius to stand in 
the shadow of the Throne. In England 
no man doubts that Kitchener could 
carry to a successful issue anything to 
which he put his hand. And so “Kit- 
chener” became a war-cry, a battle- 
ground of dispute, his too hurried apoth- 
eosis by one Party encouraging the op- 
posing Party to suggest the fallibility of 
this otherwise very useful and capable 
servant of the Crown. 


Kitchener went to India. His dull 


work was resumed, and silence fell upon 
him again until for a brief moment an 
official altercation. with the Viceroy, 
Lord Curzon—in spite of Kitchener’s 
sincere and noble friendship for the 
beautiful Lady Curzon—set people talk- 
ing to the same tune; Kitchener, they 
said, ought to be recalled and put in sole 
charge of the British War Office with 
an absolute discretion to do what he 
would for the defence of the Empire. 

From India he returned to Egypt, and 
from Egypt he went to the War Office— 
one of the most obstinately and obtusely 
conservative of men, becoming the col- 
league of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Winston Churchill. 

Here we may leave him to the grave and 
ponderous historian, only remarking to 
our readers as we proceed to speak of 
the man’s character, that once again 
Kitchener takes up the burden of dull, 
laborous, unexciting work, while men of 
quicker mind and more heroic qualities, 
like Field Marshal French and General 
Smith-Dorrien, cover themselves with 
glory on the field of battle. 

Nevertheless, it is the grim and 
scowling face of Kitchener streaming on 
its beam of light to the sheet of the cine- 
matograph—not the face of French or 
Smith-Dorrien—which fills the picture- 
palace with the loudest, fiercest, and 
most grateful cheers. 


Mr. Begbie’s final article, a character-sketch of the Kitchener of today, will appear next week 


tire from service in the House of 
Representatives.” 

The above statement was made to me 
the day after Representative Stanley 
Bowdle of Ohio made his speech oppos- 
ing woman suffrage. The man who de- 
clared his readiness to retire has been a 
member of the House for more than a 
decade. He also opposes woman suf- 
frage. He was defeated for reélection 
last fall. 

He is content to retire because he is 
ashamed of what happened. 

And what did happen? 

Mr. Bowdle, who was also defeated 
for reélection last fall “enlivened” what 
was otherwise a practically featureless 
debate of the woman suffrage question 
by giving his reasons for opposing it. 
It was a Rabelasian speech delivered to 
men in a Rabelasian humor. They ap- 
plauded every unclean suggestion it con- 
tained. In high glee they cheered when 
he pilloried motherhood for the amuse- 
ment of his colleagues. He embodied 


“| AM more than ever content to re- 


- references to physical characteristics of 


women not common to men, and those 
men roared in gales of laughter. In the 
lobby of the House they told Mr. 
Bowdle, between amused chuckles, that 
he had made the speech of the day and 
slapped him on the back in appreciation 
of his rare wit. They repeated to each 


Bowdle’s Wit 


By RAYMOND B. MORGAN 


other the unprintable paragraphs uttered 
by the Ohio member, that they might 
prolong their enjoyment. 

In the press gallery, the correspon- 
dents of the larger metropolitan papers 
for the most part at once grabbed their 
writing materials to feature the per- 
formance for their papers. Some of the 
New York dailies “spread” the speech 
on their front pages. 


XPRESSIONS of disapproval, which 

came from those who sat in the woman 
suffrage galleries and not from those who 
sat in the “anti” seats, were checked by 
the Speaker. Under the rules of the 
House, this is obligatory, even when the 
occupants of the galleries are guests of 
the Speaker as they were upon this oc- 
casion. ; 

The Congressional Record did not 
contain all of what Mr. Bowdle said 
when it finally appeared in the pages of 
that journal. Many who heard it 
thought there was ample cause for some 
member of the House to ask that it be 
expunged from the Record. But no one 
in the House raised his voice to make 
such a suggestion. 

It was Mr. Bowdle himself who fur- 
nished the expurgated copy to the 
House stenographers. As it finally ap- 
‘peared it had lost much of the “punch” 
which emptied the cloak rooms and lob- 


bies of the loungers and crowded the 
floor that nothing of the salacious dis- 
cussion might be lost. 

Had Mr. Bowdle incautiously said 
something that contained a personal ref- 
erence to a colleague, either uncompli- 
mentary or reflecting in any way upon 
his character or service as a member of 
Congress, that member would in the 
ordinary course of events have arisen 
the following day to a “question of per- 
sonal privilege” to reply to it and 
ask that it be expunged from the 
Record. 

Mr. Bowdle’s speech, however, was 
not personal. It did not reflect upon 
any particular member of the House. It 
was merely an unclean indictment of 
womanhood and motherhood the world 
over, and as such went unchallenged. 
Mr. Bowdle’s judgment alone dictated 
that possibly he ought to furnish an ex- 
purgated edition of his speech for the 
country at large to read. 

The boasted “chivalry” of man toward 
woman, so sentimentally referred to by 
nearly every speakers in the House who 
opposed giving them equal suffrage with 
men, did not suggest to them that here 
was a time to exercise it. 

Is it any wonder that men of long 
and honorable service in the House 
should say that they are more than ever 
content to retire? 





The Anti-Catholic Flareback 


INCE this article is to be about the 

Catholic Church it is only fair to 

say at the outset that I do not, 
from the inside, know anything about the 
Catholic church. I was born in a rough 
Western frontier state when ritualistic 
religion was not yet known there, and I 
have never become acquainted with the 
meaning or spiritual significance of rit- 
ualism. 

I hope I am without prejudice for or 
against the Catholic church and I am 
writing only because HarpPer’s WEEKLY 
has opened its columns to the discussion 
of topics connected with a Catholic- 
Protestant fever of suspicions, so to 
speak, signs of which Dr. Washington 
Gladden has seen upon his horizon. 

But it is not with Catholic-Protestant 
suspicions that I have to deal here, but 
’ bitter hatred-stirring against the Cath- 
olic church in a group that we may call 
the unchurched group. “Wild-eyed agi- 
tators,” they are in part. Their bitter 
hatred of the Catholics they folded up 
in newspaper clippings and in bits of 
verse that cursed, and set them off as 
the inner contents of a bomb in the 
chief Catholic edifice of America. 

A very little while after the bomb 
went off in St. Patrick’s, New York, I 
called at the Catherdral to see Monsig- 
.nor Lavelle, one of the most lovable and 
kind-hearted men it has ever been my 
good fortune to know. 

With kindness in every word, even 
for those he might have suspected with 
complicity in the bombing business, the 
good father spoke: 

“We dwelled here at peace with all 
the world and so trusted all the world. 
We never feared this thing because we 
hated no one and so did not think any- 
one would hate us.” 

During the year before I stood on the 
Cathedral steps holding this bit of a 
conversation with the good Catholic 
father I had been constantly among the 
anarchists, the agitators of no partic- 
ular breed, and the socially disturbed 
who gathered in _ public 
squares, this in pursuit of my 
trade as a newspaper report- 
er. For six months before the 
bomb explosion I had been 
telling my friends it was sure 
to come. And for a reason, 
I had been giving the fact 
that, with whatever merit or 
lack of reason, these radicals 
had focused upon the Catholic 
church as something to hate, 
to personify as the heart and 
core of all the opposition to 
them. 

I want to tell some of the 
incidents that I saw happen 
and afterwards saw _ inter- 
preted into cause for bitter 
hatred of the Catholic church, 
and for actions based upon 
that hatred. I wanted to tell 


them as he stood, almost in 
tears, by the marred column 
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in the Cathedral; but that would have 
been too hard a task. 

I tell them now in conformity with 
Harper’s WEEKLY’s utterances that if 
the people know all these things, then 
they will know better how to handle the 
issues that lie around and about them. 
I give no charge against the Catholic 
church the indorsement of my faith in 
its accuracy. I know that those who 
are on the inside of any organization 
know vastly better than those on the 
outside what its heart and purposes are. 
I write these things down as suspicions 
that were taken for facts by some peo- 
ple who put them into public actions and 
my hope is that someone within the 
Catholic church may arise and show 
how in each instance the suspicion was 
ungrounded and the action of the radi- 
cals based upon an entirely false pre- 
sumption. 

To begin, then, with a trail that leads 
up from the bottom of the detective 
force to the Court of General Sessions 
in several cases where anarchistic dis- 
turbers were involved. — 

There was a meeting place in a lower 
east side street in New York where cer- 
tain disturbers of the mental peace of 
the community gathered on occasions 
to talk over imagined or real wrongs. 
And on the occasion of which I wish to 
write they went there to hold a meeting 
in honor of one Massetti, a hero of 
their’s, overseas, who had done an act of 
violent protest against being drafted for 
war service. They found the doors of 
their favorite hall locked against them, 
and when they looked around in their 
first surprise and anger, they caught the 
eyes of two detectives upon them. 

The detectives they had known for 
a year or so, also. They were Irishmen; 
but this the radicals never took note of. 
To them they were just “The Catholic 
bulls.” Almost instantly the radicals, 


Alexander Berkman at their head, be- 
gan to storm that the “bulls had terri- 
fied the hall owner” and so had shut 





Urn for the ashes of the three anarchists killed by the ea- 
good Monsignor Lavelle about plosion of an anarchist bomb. 
the name of the second victim. The memorial was designed 


and made by Adolph Wolff 


“Hanson,” not “Hason,’ was 


them out of a meeting place. They pro- 
ceeded down the street to a corner, 
where one Valentine Campanella tried 
to vent his overwrought feelings on an 
ash barrel. He landed in a jail cell. 

“The dirty Catholics” was what was 
hissed out as the agitators made their 
disgruntled way up town. 

In a little while Campenalla’s case 
was called in the Essex Market police 
court, and thither went his associates to 
appear as witnesses. Some got into the 
court room. Some were “fanned” off 
the block by Detectives. Campanella 
got ten days. 

A “Catholic Magistrate” was the chief 
comment of those who left the court 
room. And explain the sentence to the 
radicals by any process you might, it 
meant only one thing: that the Con- 
stitution was adjourned wherever it 
worked in their favor; that the rights of 
assemblage disappeared whenever you 
got the combination together of a Cath- 
olic detective, a Catholic police captain 
and a Catholic magistrate. 

The fact was, however, that what with 
the Tammany organization being large- 
ly Irish, and the police force famously 
Irish and the Magistrates in the most 
instances Irish, they also, but innocently 
enough, were mostly Catholics. 

Outside of this particular court room 
the radicals started home when there 
rose the query, “Where’s Louise?” 

Where was Louise indeed! She was 
inside the court room—inside a police 
cell. A policeman was telling the Mag- 
istrate that he had found her outside 
the court room and had ordered her 
off the block and she had replied that she 
had come there to be a witness in a 
case, and wouldn’t leave the neighbor- 
hood, whereupon he had put her under 
arrest. 

Louise got ten days. 

Louise went to jail silently. I mis- 
trust silent people like most folks mis- 
trust silent dogs. At the University 
where I attended we once had a great 
Tuction in the faculty and 
men exploded in various ways 
as befitted their natures. Some 
spouted hot words at points 
upon the campus and by and 
by along came some folks who 
thought they had had enough 
of that. They picked the 
spounters up, fore and aft, 
and dropped them in a near- 
by lake. 

As I grew in acquaintance 
with the men who did that I 
came to know that even in 
their sociable hours in their 
own rooms they were silent 
men. 

Louise was not only silent 
but her brother Carl was 
silent. They had a friend 
named Arthur who in personal 
affairs was fairly silent, al- 
though he had tried with dif- 
ficulty to make a soap box 
speech or two. 
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IT WAS CARL, THE BROTHER 
OF LOUISE HANSON, IN WHOSE 
HANDS THE BOMB WENT OFF 
THAT WOKE UP NEW YORK LAST 
FOURTH OF JULY and gave the 
“Lexington Avenue Explosion” a place 
in the history of dynamiting as a means 
of expressing violent ideas. 

It was Arthur, the close friend of 
Carl and Louise, who perished with him 
as the bomb went off in their own 
room. It is a hard thing to guess 
where the bomb would have gone if it 
had not exploded in the making? 

Six months or more 
before the bomb went 
off Arthur Caron didn’t 
know any more about 
anarchists than _ the 
merest western baby. 
He was a. mill hand out 
of a job and raised his 
voice in a public square. 
And the two Irish De- 
tectives, whom he soon 
learned to hiss at as 
Cathol ic Detectives, 
came and beat him up. 
And so he went to @ 
bigger square and pro- 
tested more loudly, and 
there met Joe O’Carroll, 
with whom they also 
beat him up, and so 
both of them came back 
again to protest still 
louder against the beat- 
ings-up—and also came 
Alexander Berkman. 

Berkman was an an- 
archist and a propa- 
gandist, and it was hard 
business to see him 
gathering all those 
young boys and girls in, 
who were discontented, 
and putting into their 
already wrought-up 
minds the seeds of the 
propaganda of violence. 

Now there came also 
to the public square one 
Frank Urban. The 
crowd that had started 
out to be 100 at the 
first police clubbing had 
grown to 1,000 at the 
second, and was 15,000 


for radicals as such. And they had al- 
ways got down off their soap boxes and 
invited her to get up and have her say. 

“Provocateur” was a word they be- 
gan to hiss about the public squares 
about Urban. 

“Catholic provocateur,” was soon the 
amended title. I had to look the word 


up and I found it grew into use out of 
the Russian system of sending someone 
down among the discontented people to 
start trouble on which the police would 
have an immediate cause for action. 

I don’t know yet who Urban really 





there was in this charge that the Holy 
Name Society was behind. him and I 
wanted to question some of his follow- 
ers and himself, if possible. 

Young boys, well washed up, in 
clothes such as mob never were guilty 
of wearing, held Urban’s stand in place. 
A circle of possibly twenty of them sur- 
rounded him. In charge was a kindly 
old gentleman, obviously an Irishman. 
I thought he was a priest, but he was 
not in clerical robes. 

“Are you and these boys here Cath- 
olics?” I asked him. The question was 
taken as an_ insult. 
There was an uproar 
from all the boys and 
the good man replied 
with indignation. “Why 
do you make that 
charge?” he asked. 

I replied that I wasn’t 
making any _ charge. 
That I was a reporter 
and was merely repeat- 
ing what I had heard 
many times in the mob. 


But just then the 
surge against Urban be- 
came bitter. Hands 


raised above the press 
held dollar bills in them 
and the words shouted 
were “That’s your price, 
you Judas, you traitor!” 


Dimes and _ pennies 
began to rain down up- 
on us. “Take your 


pieces of silver, Judas!” 
were the cries that came 
with them. “You spy! 
You Catholic spy!” 

The charge, roared up 
from the mob softened 
the aged man _ beside 
whom I stood as the 
pressure of the surging 
crowds around us ins 
creased. 

“Yes, I am a Cath- 
olic,” he said. “But this 
work is organized out- 
side of the church. It 
is not part of the 
church work. I engage 
in it personally.” 

Just then, with a big 








by the time the third 
raid had laid Jow its 
sore headed victims. 

Police clubbings went out of fashion 
and as they disappeared Urban came in. 
His business seemed to be to erect a 
stand close by the stands of the agita- 
tors, and harry them with speeches in 
violent opposition. The agitators 
heckled each other a great deal. 

Once one of them heckled Urban and 
detectives grabbed him. Urban blew a 
police whistle and reserves charged the 
crowd. The heckler went to jail—for a 
long sentence. I heard it was a year 
but I was not present on that day and 
did not follow the case so closely as 
some other cases. As the heckler had 
just landed from England he was not 
known very much to the local disturb- 
ers. 

But a woman heckled Urban and she 
got three months. She had often 
heckled the agitators, since she was a 
religious devotee who hadn’t much use 


Tanenbaum, the agitator, addressing a crowd of his supporters. “Dis- 
turbers of the peace” on the way to jail, after arrest at a soapbox riot 


represented. The mob named The Holy 
Name Society of the Catholic church 
as his sponsor. There was a great shift 
in the police policy towards the stormy 
meetings of agitators. The police quit 
interfering but the mob had a set notion 
that Urban was a spy among them, that 
it was fatal to retort to his flings with 
a question, that he could not be arrested, 
and that he was just one new addition 
to the Catholic machine of Catholic de- 
tective, Catholic police captain, Catholic 
Magistrate, and Catholic General Ses- 
sions Judge, all working together to 
grind out bitterly long punishments to 
any agitator caught in that machine. 
There came a day when Urban spoke 
loudly when the mob was sore and raw 
over a long sentence handed to one of 
its members the week before. I stood 
beside his stand as the mob came at him 
in force. I was curious to know what 


surge of the mob I'r- 
ban’s stand went er 
and he began to blow 
lustily upon his police 
whistle. I said the mob believed Urban 
could, not be arrested. 

As a matter of fact he was. A Ger- 
man police captain with some such name 
as Von Liederkranz, led up reserves to 
clear a space around Urban.. His men 
pushed back the crowd, Urban’s body 
guard of groomed youngsters and all. It 
was evidently treatment Urban wasn’t 
expecting. He blew his whistle lustily 
and pointed to man after man known to 
be in the radical crowd. But the police 
did not heed his signals. He left in dis- 
gust and in a drug store across the 
street he telephoned a long indignant 
wail to police headquarters. 

I went with him to the booth and 
heard his complaint. “The cops down 
here have sold out to the I. W. W.’s. 
They won’t arrest them. I demand 





Continued on page 119 
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How the Drug Dopers Fight 


HERE is no interest in the United 
States than can wage a more bit- 
ter, cunning and plausible resis- 

tance to inimical legislation than the so- 
called “patent medicine” industry. Any- 
one attempting to protect the public 
health against lies and fraud, whether 
he be a member of Congress, high state 
official or local commissioner, must be 
prepared to run a continuous gauntlet 
of attack and misrepresentation. 

A business of huge returns, it is in the 
division of these returns that the poison- 
ers have gained their strength. Of every 
dollar derived from the sale of a nos- 
trum at least one-half goes to some un- 
scrupulous newspaper proprietor in the 
shape of advertising payments, so that, 
in the last analysis, a large portion of 
the press is the working partner of the 
quack. An attack upon the patent med- 
icine evil, therefore, not only arouses 
the hatred of those primarily respon- 
sible, but may be depended upon to earn 
the ill will, passive or active, of the 
newspapers that share in the profits of 
fraud. It is this absence of helpful sym- 
pathetic publicity that makes the way 
of the patent medicine reformer so hard 
and thankless. To illustrate: 

On December 31, 1914, Dr. S. S. Gold- 
water, commissioner of health for New 
York city, issued an order that after 
December 31, 1915, all patent medicines 
sold locally must either bear the names 
of the ingredients on the label, or else 
have such a statement on file in the 
health department. In plain words, it 
was Dr. Goldwater's idea that the pur- 
chasers of these medicines should be 
given a chance to know what they were 
buying. 

This simple theory of open dealing, 
however, was straightway branded as 
an outrage by the manufacturers and 
sellers of such nostrums as depend upon 
secrecy for their success. The cry of 
“oppression” and “confiscation” was 
raised, and upon these representations 
Mayor Mitchell requested Dr. Gold- 
water to grant a public hearing at which 
opponents of the regulation could be 
heard. This hearing was held January 
6, and the large council chamber in the 
city hall was packed and jammed. Sev- 
eral morning papers reported the meet- 
ing in such manner as to give the im- 
pression that there was a “medical 
trust,” and that the developments of 
the hearing had placed Dr. Goldwater 
in a somewhat sorry and even untenable 
position. 

The trué story is interesting, not only 
as a disproof of these inferences, but 
because the proceedings throughout were 
so completely expositional of the claims 
and defenses of the whole patent medi- 
cine business. Although held in New 
York on a local ordinance, the meeting 
had absolutely nothing to distinguish it 
from the hearings with which Congress 
and every state legislature are familiar. 

Dr. William C. Anderson, of the 
American Druggists’ Syndicate, opened 
with the usual attack on the American 
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Medical Association, making the usual 
mildewed claim that the attempt of 
health authorities to protect the public 
from secret poisons was nothing more 
than a scheme to perfect a “doctor’s 
trust.” In its essence, he declared, the 
proposed regulation involved “the con- 
fiscation of property rights,” was an 
“assault on personal liberty” and turned 
people over to rapacious practitioners 
by destroying all opportunity for self- 
medication. ; 

“How?” interrupted Dr. Goldwater. 
“Do you mean that the public will re- 
fuse to buy patent medicines if the con- 
tents are printed on the label?” 

Albert Plaut, a wholesale druggist en- 
gaged in the manufacture of proprietary 
preparations, put his finger on the real 
sore spot when he insisted that the ordi- 
nance was national in its scope, since 
the example of New York would be fol- 
lowed by scores of other communities, 


each eager to improve upon the 
model. 
“Why not?” Dr. Goldwater asked. 


“Why should any community be asked to 
permit secret traffic in medicines?” 

“Tf a man makes a valuable discovery,” 
explained Mr. Plaut, “he has no pro- 
tection except in secrecy.” 

“Isn't is a fact,” insisted Dr. Gold- 
water, “that the constituents of these 
valuable discoveries are changed quite 
often?” 

ee Vieg.”” 

“Do you regard this switching of in- 
gredients, done in secrecy and without 
public knowledge, as a legitimate prac- 
tice?” 

“T can’t give a general answer to that,” 
Mr. Plaut replied. Continuing, he 
praised the high honor of the drug trade, 
insisted that druggists were responsible 
for the Food and Drugs act, asserted 
that the task of remedial legislation was 
a national function, and pledged aid to 
the enactment of congressional meas- 
ures, in the event that local attempts 
should be discontinued. 


Att of which is ancient buncombe. 

The Food and Drugs act was passed 
over the strenuous opposition of the 
nostrum manufacturers, and every at- 
tempt to give it proper amendment has 
brought out the same money-spending, 
power-wielding patent medicine in- 
fluences. When Congress proposes to 
act, the dopers cry that it is an in- 
fringement of states’ rights, when a leg- 
islature considers remedies it becomes a 
“local matter,” and when communities 
agitate, there is insistence that the en- 
tire matter is “federal.” 

Dr. J. H. Rehfuss, of the New York 
Pharmaceutical Association, trotted Per- 
sonal Liberty into the show ring, and 
made that venerable nag perform until 
its bones: ached. 

“If any member of my family wants 
to take a laxative,” he cried in clear, 
ringing tones, “why should I have to 
send to some doctor for a prescription? 
The ordinance is an attack on personal 





liberty. I have a right to take what I 
please.” 

“You will still have that right,” Dr. 
Goldwater soothed. “All that we are 
trying to do is to let people know what 
it is they are buying. “Surely you do 
not wish poisonous and injurious sub- 
stances in the mouths of the unwitting?” 

“Certainly not,” Dr. Rehfuss replied. 
“T am willing at all times to aid you in 
driving out the vicious patent medi- 
cines.” 

“How ‘dad 

“Well,” hesitantly, “I would want 
time to consider that.” 

Henry R. Strong, the next speaker, 
was another worshipper of Personal 
Liberty, carrying his devotion to the 
point of resistance to all laws that tell 
the individual what he may or may not 
do. According to his theory, nothing 
should be put forth as a mandate, de- 
pendence being placed entirely on moral 
suasion. 

“When they say to me, ‘You shall not,’” 
he screamed, “My Anglo-Saxon blood 
boils, and I say, by the eternal, ‘I shall.’ 
Do not take away from me the right to 
Christian Science, osteopathy or any 
other quackery if I am blame fool 
enough to want it.” 

According to this pleasing theory of 
rampant individualism, the government 
has erred sadly in trying to stamp out 
the traffic in opium, cocaine and mor- 
phine, for it is the constitutional right of 
every citizen to become a drug field if 
he so desires. By the same process of 
reasoning, Dr. Goldwater is attacking 
personal liberty when he takes away 
from the public the right to remain 
ignorant of what it is buying. 

Mr. Strong, evidently forgetting that 
Dr. Anderson had branded the ordinance 
as an attempt to do away with self- 
medication, insisted that it would pre- 
cipitate a very orgy of self-medication. 
“When the contents are printed on the 
label,” he said, “druggists will steal the 
formulae, and in a brief space the mar- 
ket will be flooded with a thousand and 
one preparations.” 

A choice is thus afforded. One can 
either believe that the abolition of 
patent medicine secrecy will drive patent 
medicines off the counters entirely, or 
that it will double and treble the man- 
ufacture of them. In passing it may 
be mentioned that Mr. Strong’s drug 
paper is largely supported by the ad- 
vertisements of nostrums, containing 
many that are barred from other papers 
of the trade. 

Jacob Weil spoke in a dual capacity, 
being a city alderman as well as a jobber 
in the drug trade. Mr. Weil dwelt at 
length upon the commercial devastation 
that would be wrought by the regula- 
tion, declaring that Mr. Plaut was cor- 
rect in the statement that wholesale 
druggists would be driven out of New 
York. In one of his imaginative flights 
he pictured the sudden erection of rows 
of great buildings, just outside the limits, 
each building given over to the manu- 
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WHAT TESTIMONIALS ARE WORTH 


These testimonials were honestly given. 
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What Nature's Creation has done for 


that this statement will save many 
other unfortunates 
Respectfully. 


Yo Gu b Meme 


(Prom Press-Pon April 2, 1900.) 





To Whom It May Concern . 
The public knows all about my hav- 
ing been saved by Nature's Creation 
Since my recovery hundreds have come 
to me to get the details of my amazing 
recovery Among them have been many 
consumptives themselves who have 
since taken the treatment and are te 
day enjoying perfect health, What @ 
biéssing it would be if every one but 
knew that Nature's Creation really 
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They illustrate the worthlessness of testimony of this kind. The consumptive, 


in the first flush of optimism over a new “treatment,” always believes he has been benefited. It is at that time that 
the testimonial is secured. The victim dies, but his testimonial lives on 


facture o! nostrums for sale in the city 
from which the industry had been ban- 
ished. 

Alderman Weil disagreed entirely with 
the proposition that the regulation would 
protect the poor, making it quite plain 
that he regarded the right to purchase 
patent medicines as a precious privilege 
to the less than rich. 

“That right or privilege is not being 
interfered with,” exclaimed Dr. Gold- 
water, exhibiting his first impatience. 
“Come with me to any hospital where 
consumptives are cared for, and I will 
show you bed after bed where it stands 
proved that the patient advanced from 
the first stage of tuberculosis to the 
third by placing faith in patent medi- 
cines that did not contain a single help- 
ful ingredient. It it too much to ask 
these poor sufferers be permitted to 
know what they are paying their money 
for?” 


A T various times throughout the meet- 

ing this gathering of high-minded 
manufacturers had “booed” and hissed Dr. 
Goldwater, but at his reference to the 
merits of consumption cures there was 
an outbreak of derisive howling that rat- 
tled the windows. On the last wave of 
sound Dr. A. V. Payne, inventor of Pul- 
monol, leaped to his feet and commenced 
a tirade against the “doctors’ trust,” to- 
gether with wild claims for his own par- 
ticular consumption cure, and nothing so 
decisively characterized the personnel of 
the assembly as the applause that greet- 
ed this brazen trafficker in credulity and 
despair. 

Not less revelational was the testi- 
mony of one Weinert, who announced 
himself as a worker in behalf of the 
poor people of New York, interested in 
their lives and their problems, and deep- 
ly convinced that the Goldwater regu- 
lation would work these poor people 
untold harm. Under questioning this 
tender philanthropist was disclosed as 
the advertising solicitor of newspapers 
whose revenue was derived in large part 
from patent medicine advertisements. 

It was at this sag in the proceedings 


that Mr. Harry Thompson was pushed 
forward—large, imposing, bland, oleagi- 
nous, frock-coated, orotund.and invin- 
cibly smug. Mr. Thompson, waving a 
massive hand with a massive cigar be- 
tween second and third fingers, an- 
nounced himself as being from Toledo 
and the general counsel of the Pro- 
prietary Association of America. 

“Will you kindly furnish us with a 
list of the members?” asked Dr. Gold- 
water. 

“T will not,” Mr. Thompson replied, 
plainly staggered by the suddenness of 
the question. 

“Just one or two names then?” Dr. 
Goldwater begged. 

“Well, there’s Cascarets, and—and— 
Syrup of Figs, and—and”— 

“Ves?” 

“Um—ah—Listerine—well, and lots of 
others.” 

Later in the proceedings, be it noted, 
Mr. Thompson advanced and requested 
the privilege of withdrawing the name of 
Listerine, as he did not know positively 
whether it belonged to the Association 
or not. Aside from the usual talk of a 
“doctors’ trust” and “personal liberty,” 
Thompson contributed no new thought 
to the discussion. 

Peter Diamond, a New York retail 
druggist of the old schogl, was the one 
witness of the afternoon, as a matter of 
fact, that struck a new note. 

“Fifty per cent of the prescriptions 
that I fill,” he said, “are for proprietary 
medicines of which the physicians writ- 
ing the prescriptions know nothing.” 

“Do you know anything about them?” 
Dr. Goldwater asked. 

“No,” Mr. Diamond replied. “I want 
to know nothing about them.” 

“Yet you sell them. Mr. Diamond,” 
insisted Dr. Goldwater. “Many drug- 
gists have come to me and confessed the 
same ignorance. They are selling secret 
remedies that may contain death instead 
of health, and they have said that this 
ordinance, which {lets them know what 
they are handing out to the sick, will 
take a load off their consciences.” 

Again the crowded room rocked to 


hisses, catcalls and derisive laughter, yet 
when quiet was restored at last, Mr. 
Diamond answered “Yes, Doctor, you 
are right. I do not want to sell them 
at all,” he continued. “I want patent 
medicines separated entirely from phar- 
miacy. And let me say here and now 
that we will never have the absolutely 
necessary standards in medicines and 
drugs until the municipality itself takes 
over the business.” 


S° much for the hearing. As stated 
in the beginning, it is typical of the 
patent medicine resistance to legislation. 
Thompson and Strong are familiar fig- 
ures at congressional and legislative con- 
ferences, the retail druggist is used in- 
variably as a catspaw in every local con- 
sideration, and the same essential facts 
are developed so clearly that even the 
most unthinking should be able to grasp 
them in all their sinister significance. 

The nostrum industry is a thing of 
secrecy, a business that does not dare to 
face the light. Stripped down to bare- 
ribbed factg,.there is the flat admission 
that the patent medicine manufacturers 
do not want the public to know what it 
is buy because they realize that a con- 
fession of cgntents on the label would 
expose theif lies and deceptions. 

Dr. Goldwater’s alternative presses 
still more heavily on their hypocrisy. If 
the “inventor” is afraid that his formula 
will be stolen, he need not print ingre- 
dients on the label at all, but can file this 
statement with the department of health. 
Why is it they shrink from this unless 
it be that they fear the department’s 
criminal prosecution by reason of the 
fact that the “invention” is a fraud? 

There is not one requirement in the 
Goldwater proposition that a maker of 
honest medicine need fear. It is the 
rascal only who will be caught or those 
who find profit in the exploitation of 
frauds. What could be of greater sig- 
nificance than Thompson’s refusal to give 
the membership of the organization that 
he represented? 

The New York regulation is not the 
last. word in remedial legislation by any 
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means. All that it hopes to do, all that 
it will do, is to put an end to the secrecy 
that has permitted quacks and charla- 
tans such unlimited opportunity for 
cruel swindling. In many instances of 
arrant humbuggery this will result in 
driving the product off the market, or 
else open the way to successful prose- 
cution, but for the most part the chief 
good will consist in opening the eyes of 
the public. 


The extent of this benefit is problem- 
atical. The existing Food and Drugs 
act compels theyprinting of certain drugs 
on labels, but agetanilid, antipryrin, can- 
nabis indica’ and even morphine and 
heroin are names that convey small 
warning to the impatient searcher after 
quick relief. 

Let the Goldwater regulation be en- 
forced by all means, and let other com- 
munities follow the good example, but 


the ultimate goal will not be reached 
until the public is afforded a protection 
that does not rest upon the initiative 
of the individual. Disclosure of ingre- 
dients will kill the sale of injurious com- 
pounds to persons of intelligence, per- 
haps, but it will not do to forget the 
large percentage of ignorant, careless or 
reckless purchasers who will still per- 
sist in the use of health-destroying prep- 
arations. This is the problem. 


Elbert Hubbard’s Price 


New York, June 9th, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Welborn: 

R. ELBERT HUBBARD, of East 

Aurora, you probably known by 

reputation and by his writings. 
On May 3d, Mr. Hubbard wrote me as 
follows: 
“Dear Mr. Rockefeller: 

“T have been out in Colorado and 
know a little about the situation there. 
It seems to me that your stand is emi- 
nently right, proper and logical. A good 
many of the strikers are poor, unfortu- 
nate, ignorant foreigners who imagine 
that there is a war on and that they 
are fighting for liberty. They are men 
with the fighting habit, preyed upon by 
social agitators. 

“T am writing something on the sub- 
ject a little after the general style of 
my article on “The Copper Country,’ in 
the Fra magazine for May. I mail you 
a copy of the Fra today. I believe you 
will be interested in what I have to say 
about the situation in Northern Michi- 
gan. 

“Just now it seems very necessary that 
some one should carry on a campaign 
of education, showing this country, if 
possible, that we are drifting at present 
in the direction of I. W. W. Socialism. 

“Are you interested in distributing a 
certain number of copies of the Fra con- 
taining my article on the Colorado sit- 
uation? 

“Also, what do you think of the en- 
closed booklets? I have distributed 
these on my own account up to the ex- 
tent of nearly a million, but I have not 
the funds to distribute a million more 
as I would like to do. 

“Any suggestions from you in the line 
of popular education will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

“With all kind wishes, I am ever 

“Your sincere, 
“ELBERT HUBBARD. 


“To which I replied on May 7th as fol- 
lows: 
“My Dear Mr. Hubbard: 

“Your letter of May 3d is received. 
I thank you for your words of approval 
in connection with my stand on the ques- 
tion of the rights of the independent 
workers. 

“T have looked over the number 
of the Fra which you have sent me with 
interest, and shall be glad to see the 
article which you are proposing to write 
regarding the Colorado situation. 

“Very truly, 


“He wrote me again on May 27th as fol- 
lows: 


“Dear Mr. Rockefeller: 

“On May 3d I sent you a copy of 
the Copper Country number of the Fra 
magazine. Our friends up north have 
distributed a large number of these, 
sending the magazines out from here, 
duly blue-penciled. 

“I have upwards of a million names 
of members of Boards of Trade, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Advertising Clubs, 
Rotarians, Jovians, school teachers, all 
judges, members of Congress, etc. 

“Tt seems to me that we could well 
afford to circulate a certain number of 
copies of the Fra containing a judicious 
and truthful write-up of the situation 
in Colorado. The price of extra copies 
of the Fra is $200.00 a thousand. 

“T expect to be in New York City 
next week and will call on you and talk 
this matter over in detail if it is agree- 
able to you. 

“Just here I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my admiration for the adver- 
tising genius desplayed by those very 
industrious, hard working people, Bill 
Haywood, Charles Moyer, Mother 
Jones, Emma Goldman, Lincoln Steffens 
and Upton Sinclair. They continually 
stating their side of the controversy. I 
believe if we would state ours, not of 
course in the same way or with the 
same vehemence, that we would be bene- 
fiting the world to a very great degree. 

“With all kind wishes, I am ever, 

“Your sincere, 
“ELBERT HUBBARD. 


“T replied on May 30th: 
“Dear Mr. Hubbard: 

“Your letter of May 27th is received. 
I have read various of your writings 
from time to time with interest. 

“The matter of publicity in connection 
with the Colorado situation is very prop- 
erly being handled by the operators in 
Denver. Any _ suggestion, however, 
which yon have to make I shall be glad 
to receive and pass on to them. 

“T note that you are to be in the city 
within a few days and that you will 
call at my office. 

“Very truly, 


“Since which time I have received a let- 
ter from him under date of June 8th 
as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Rockefeller: 

“Your kind letter of May 30th re- 
ceived. 
“I expect to be out in Denver within 

a few weeks, and I wish you would send 

me the name of the publicity man to 

whom your letter refers. I will then 


get in touch with him direct. 





“IT had a delightful game of golf with 


_your father on Saturday. How fine and 


brown and well and strong he is. 
“With all kind wishes ever, I am, 
“Your sincere, 
“ELBERT HUBBARD.’ 


“And have written him today as follows: 
“Dear Mr. Hubbard: 

“Your letter of June 8th is received. 
I note that you are to be in Denver 
within a few weeks. 

“In answer to your inquiry for the 
name of the publicity man representing 
the coal operators, I would suggest that 
you see Mr. Welborn, President of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, who is 
the Chairman of the Committee of 
Operators in charge of publicity mat- 
ters. 

“Father has spoken of your visit to 
Tarrytown the other day and of the 
good game of golf which you had to- 
gether. He is indeed in the best of 
health. . 

“Very truly, 


“T am also enclosing a copy of ‘A 
Message to Garcia,’ which will show you 
Mr. Hubbard’s style if you have not 
happened to see any of his writings of 
late. 

“TI have spoken to Mr. Lee about Mr. 
Hubbard. His advice is to give Mr. Hub- 
bard every facility for seeing and learn- 
ing whatever he may care to know 
about the coal situation and to have it 
distinctly understood that he is making 
this study entirely on his own initiative 
and at his own expense. If, after he has 
produced his article and you have read 
it, it seems to you something worth dis- 
tributing, an arrangement for such dis- 
tribution can be made with him. 

“T have not seen Mr. Hubbard nor 
given him any encouragement in this 
matter, other than as set forth in the 
above correspondence. 

“Very truly, 
(Signed) JoHN D. RockEFELuer, JR.” 
On June 16, Mr. Welborn answered Mr. 

Rockefeller’s letter: 

“Mr. Hubbard’s price for extra copies 
of his publication is to my mind high 

we can determine after he has pro- 
duced his article whether or not we 
should go any further than we already 
have in enlarging its distribution.” 


Mr. Hubbard’s proposal, it will be 
seen, had two parts. 1. To sell his 
opinion. 2. Later on to make an “in- 
vestigation” in support of that opinion 
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MERICAN track and field ath- 

letes, even without the incentive 

of the Olympic games, are con- 
tinuing to develop along the advanced 
lines laid down by American trainers, 
and it is quite possible that the Euro- 
pean war, which enforced the return to 
this country of some of our best trainers 
has to that extent been something of a 
blessiag to American sport. Hungary’s 
loss, in the person of Lawson Robert- 
son, has been a distinct gain to the 
United States, in that it permits Rob- 
ertson to continue working with the 
men he started on the road to athletic 
fume. Michael Devanney, a cross-coun- 
try star, and now with the Millrose A. 
A., is a fair sample of what Lawson 
Robertson can do. Devanney’s case 
was one of slow, but well-judged devel- 
opment. He had no reputation when 
Robertson undertook to make a cross- 
country star out of him, with what re- 
sults the records from three up to five 
miles show. So well grounded is this 
runner that he probably will be heard 
from in future in regular track events 
at the mile and two-mile. Whatever his 
career indoors this winter may be—and 
the indoor game is quite different from 
that out-of-doors—Devanney promises 
to be an important figure in American 
athletics for many years to come, and 
in international athletics, when inter- 
national athletic relations have been re- 
sumed, which is inevitable in the course 
of time. 


Loomis Will Bear Watching 


The winter season marks the advent 
in indoor athletics of Joe Loomis of Chi- 
cago, an interesting figure on track and 
field, and probably as promising as any 
American since the days of Alvin 
Kraenzlein. Loomis is built very like 
the old Pennsylvania star, and seems to 
be headed for success in the same events. 
Possessed of a long, raking stride, it is 
possible that we shall have to look to 
him for new records in the hurdles. As 
Kraenzlein was to a large extent a law 
unto himself, so is Loomis, already a 
triple National champion. The mere 
winning of three championships in itself 
would not be remarkable were it not for 
the fact that the performance in them- 
selves were excellent. Loomis won the 
hundred in the excellent time of 10 1-5 
seconds, the furlong hurdle in 24 4-5 
seconds, and the high jump with a leap of 
6 ft. 7% ins. This is a fine set of per- 
formances. Even a possible failure of 
the Chicagoan to do anything like as 
well in the course of his indoor invasion 
of the East will hardly blind the careful 
critic to the promise of this young man 
in the years to come, and outdoors, when 
conditions suit him. 


Richards Out For “All-Arounds” 


Another man of whom much will be 
heard in the course of the next few 
years is Alma Richards, winner of the 
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By HERBERT REED 


high jump at the last Olympic games. 
Competitors in the field events, and 
ether good judges, assure me that Rich- 
ards has more natural spring than any 
other man in the game. Very few real- 
ize, however, that Richards carries more 
weight over the bar than any of his 
opponents. In Sweden he weighed more 
than two hundred pounds, and he is 
still above that mark. It is for this 
reason, probably, that he is planning to 
go in for the shot-put. He can run 
fairly well, too, as any one who has seen 
the big Utah athlete at work on the 
board track at Ithaca can testify. All 
of which means that he is preparing to 
come out for the All-Around champion- 
ship, a title won by such men as A. A. 
Jordan, Avery Brundage, the present 
champion, Bredemus, and a host of men 
who have done much for sport in this 
country. Jack Moakley, the Cornell 
trainer, probably will be able to make 
considerable use of Richards in the In- 
tercollegiates this year in the high jump, 
shot-put and pole-vault. Richards’ case 
is one in which weight seems hardly to 
be a handicap. 


Princeton’s Hockey Error 


Princeton’s seven this seacon seems to 
have placed too much stress on the de- 
fense, letting the attack slide, to a con- 
siderable extent—something most un- 
usual for the Tigers, who have turned 
cut such excellent forwards as Baker, 
Kilner and Kuhn. Indeed, most of the 
college teams I think are playing too 
conservative a defense. The most alert 





and really open defense I have seen this . 


season has been that played by the 
Crescent Athletic Club. This team does 
not hesitate to send its Cover Point up 
into the attack on the slightest provo- 
cation, expecting a greater range from 
him than in the case of any other man 
in the same position now playing the 
game. It is true that Crescent was de- 
feated by St. Nicholas, but then St. 
Nicholas has probably the best attack 
in the Amateur League. 


Two College “Upsets 


Two surprises marked the early stages 
of the winter season in intercollegiate 
athletics—Princeton’s victory over Co- 
lumbia at basketball, and Dartmouth’s 
triumph over the Tigers at hockey. For 
years Columbia has been practically the 
home of basketball. The most serious 
contender recently has been Cornell, 
under the extremely able coaching of 
Al Sharpe. So close to the same stand- 
ard have these teams played that a slip- 
up early in the season usually has cost 
the championship. The two teams 
fought to a tie last season, and it was 
impossible to play a deciding game be- 
cause of inability to obtain faculty 
sanction for dates. As the race stands at 
this writing, however, Cornell has a de- 
cided advantage through Princeton’s 
victory over the Morningside men and 





Pennsylvania’s failure to stop the 
Ithacans. McTigue was the unexpected 
star for the Tigers, ably assisted by 
Eddie Trenkmann, who made a record 
for himself last fall as a guard on the 
Princeton football team and apparently 
is likely to do quite as well at the indoor 
came. It must be admitted that Ben- 
son, Columbia’s right guard, was below 
kis customary form, but no one expected 
any such shooting as McTigue, the 
Chicago centre, showed. The hockey 
upset was, perhaps, not so serious, for it 
is quite  ossible that Princeton will get 
together and turn the tables on Dart- 
mouth in the smaller St. Nicholas Rink, 
and in addition the race seems to be 
wide open at this writing. Rather more 
serious, perhaps, was the failure of the 
veteran Yale seven to beat Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology without 
carrying the game into extra periods. 
The “Tech” team, it appears, is one to 
be reckoned with, the men being fast, 
hard skaters and excellent passers. 


Camp Still an Adviser 


The Yale News pays something of a 
tribute to Walter Camp, who has just 
severed his official connection with 
things athletic at New Haven. “The 
replacing of Walter Camp, ’80,” says the 
News, “by Professor Robert N. Corwin, 
’87, is not a surprise to those who have 
been aware of Mr. Camp’s intention to 
withdraw from Yale athletics, in which 
he has held so prominent a place from 
his undergraduate days. Through his 
college days, when he played on five 
Yale teams, and during his long sub- 
sequent services in many capacities in 
connection with university athletics, he 
has worked indefatigably for the im- 
provement of the greatest college game 
and always taken a firm stand for clean 
sport.” This will hardly remove Mr. 
Camp from the football field in the ca- 
pacity of adviser. He could no more 
give up all thought of the game than 
any other man who has given it so much 
of his time. He is also one of the few 
critics of the game who can look ahead 
with almost uncanny accuracy. 


The Polo Pony in War 


American polo players who have been 
in close touch through private letters 
with members of the English teams who 
have come to this country say that the 
Englishmen and their mounts have been 
unusually fortunate in the war so far. 
They have learned also that the list of 
casualities to mounts as well as men has 
been greatly exaggerated, and that the 
Irish ponies brought here last year by 
Lord Wimborne’s team have demon- 
strated their value in‘a military way. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that our own 
War Department will recognize officially 
the value of the polo pony and encourage 
the building up of a strong string where- 
ever our own cavalry or artillery are 
located. 
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How Barker Puts 


Plays On 


By KARL SCHMIDT 


F it be true, as some box office man- 
agers have contended, that Shake- 
speare spells ruin, Shakespeare 
has at least spelled ruin in many 
different ways. We have had Shake- 
speare done realistically. It has been 
done with tons of canvas and much 
paint. It has been done in the open 
by the Coburn Players. It has been 
done in concert halls on bare platforms 
and called Elizabethan staging. Shake- 
speare has been played in a tent. Of 
the different plays, there have been all 
sorts of versions. At times, the text has 
been garbled so that heavy set scenery 
could be sweatingly shifted. At other 
times the sequence of scenes has been 
interrupted in order that scenery might 
not have to be shifted. But a Shake- 
spearean play with only five words of 
the original text omitted—as Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker proposes doing A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream at Wallack’s 
Theatre in connection with the Stage 
Society, will be a novelty. 

“In one of my London Shakespearean 
productions—I confess it was done as a 
bit of swagger,” said Mr. Barker, “I did 
not omit a single word of the text. Of 
course, to retain obscenities and jokes 
that are not understood by modern audi- 
ences is as foolish as to cut too much. 
It is perfectly possible to give the gems 
of the plays but it is not possible to set 
them in subordinate scenes of shadow or 
swift action, as Shakespeare wrote them, 
if the text is to be ruthlessly cut. Hither 
he knew how to write plays or he didn‘t. 

“Would you mind coming out in front 
with me?” asked Mr. Barker. 

We sat in the stalls as he termed 
them, while his stage manager brought 
upon the stage men and women who 
aspired to supernumeraries in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. 

“One, five, and six won’t do at all,” 
Mr. Baker whispered to his stage man- 
ager; and then to me: “You will won- 
der how we can give an entire play with- 
out tiring our audiences. This I feel we 
have accomplished in our staging. We 
could run through with all of our per- 


formances without a single wait except 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, where 
one wait is necessary. So many of the 
modern producers of Shakespeare have 
regarded the plays as a mere opportu- 
nity for series of beautiful stage pictures. 
It is well enough to say that Shakespeare 
would have made use of all of the best 
in the modern theatre had it been known 
to him. It wasn’t, and there is an end 
of it. 

“These modern theatres with their 
electric lights, switchboards and revolv- 
ing stages are all well enough -but what 
is really needed is a great white box. 
That’s what our theatre really is. We 
set our scenes in a shell—it’s blue now, 
but it was white once. Norman Wilkin- 
son who designed our Shakespearean pro- 
ductions thought it too cold and put a 
tone over the outer walls. For Macbeth 
—a production we haven’t given as yet 
—the shell would be gray. I believe in 
fitting the color tone to the mood of the 
drama. 

“For the production of The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife the scenery was 
designed by Robert E. Jones, a young 
American who has studied stage design- 
ing in Europe under the direction of 
Reinhardt, Baskt, and others. 

“Would you mind taking off your 
hats, ladies?” Mr. Barker called to the 
women on the stage who were trying to 
qualify as Hipolyta’s bridesmaids. 

To the stage manager, “Four is an 
admirable person; the others are doubt- 
ful. Be sure you don’t lose Four’s ad- 
dress. 

“I trust these interruptions do not 
disturb you. We call our staging, dec- 
oration. It is embellishment that does 
not get in the way of the text or require 
it to be cut. When we speak of dec- 
orations we mean all that the audience 
sees. Mr. Wilkinson not only designed 
the scenery for A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream but he designed the costumes as 
well. 

“T’m for realism as much as any- 
one else, but you can’t do Shake- 
speare realistically. A modern play 





Granville Barker 


in feeling and conception snould be 
done with all those aids that. scenery 
and properties can give. O course there 
are plays that require a combination of 
the two methods and in some plays it 
would be difficult to tell whether the 
treatment should be realistic or decora- 
tive. Our production of Shaw’s An- 
drocles and the Lion is done much as 
our Shakespearean plays, except that 
the scenery designed by Albert Rothen- 
stein is what I should call a piece of 
comic painting. Mr. Wilkinson’s scen- 
ery has three dimensions—that for An- 
drocles is flat.” 


HE apron stage is also used for An- 

drocles and the Lion. It begins about 
where the footlights are ordinarily, 
with two slight steps down. It covers 
the orchestra pit. It is wider than the 
space within the proscenium arch and 
runs into two stage boxes. These form 
the entrances for the apron stage. There 
are no doors on the front stage, such as 
Livingston Platt used in Margaret 
Anglin’s productions, and Joseph Urban 
designed for Phyllis Neilsen-Terry’s 
Twelfth Night. 

“When we abolished the footlights, 
made the apron stage, and brought into 
use our decorative embellishment, I felt 
that, however good our productions, how 
much the audience might appreciate 
Shakespeare given without serious ex- 
cisions, and the soliloquies delivered 
from the apron stage, much would be 
lost if what we did had no effect on the 
technique of the day. If authors make 
no use of what we have done, then our 
work is mere novelty. Masefield’s 
Philip the King was written to be done 
in our decorative way. Then too it 
would be hard to do Androcles and the 
Lion in any other manner.” 

Out in front—not in the stalls this 
time, but on Broadway—we stood with 
the house manager while the electric 
signs were tried. 

“Do you want ‘repertory’ added, Mr. 
Barker?” asked the theatre manager. 
“No. Repertory in this country, f am 
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told, means old plays. All of our plays, 
at least those that we expect to do in 
New York in connection with the Stage 
Society, Androcles and the Lion, The 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, The 
Doctor's Dilemma and The Madras 


House, are new. A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream has been done before but the 
production is new. So are a good many 
of the players. I am fortunate in hav- 
ing Miss McCarthy, Mr. Heggie and 
others who have been with me in Lon- 


don. I should like to stage a play for 
America alone, but I don’t know enough 
about this country to do any American 


‘ play, but an English play with Ameri- 


cans in it I should like very much to 
do.” 


Nudity and Idiocy 


HENEVER I hear the clergy 

make a sermon out of that, I 

preach against the fashions and 
exclaim to myself, “What a waste of 
energy!” And I believe it a poor policy 
not only for that reason but because it 
is ineffective and based on the wrong 
assumption. The first I ever knew 
about the X-ray skirt was from reading 
in a newspaper a bishop’s sermon against 
it and I immediately dropped my paper 
and looked at the people with a fresh- 
ened interest. It occured to me in a 
moment, however, that I was making 
an ass of myself—that it was not a 
question of wickedness at all but of 
sheer silliness. 

Of course, a woman who goes to ex- 
tremes in dress may be wicked. She 
may be very, very bad indeed. But 
it is wrong to declare positively that she 
is so. It is the wrong assumption. If 
anything is positive, it is the fact that 
she is silly—of that there can be no 
doubt. A person who wraps himself so 
tightly that he can neither sit nor walk 
has a weak mind. A person who pur- 
posely clothes himself insufficiently is a 
pure and simple fool. 

The incident of the unfortunate wo- 
man mobbed on the beach because the 
skirt of her bathing suit was slit, ex- 
posing a skin-tight, highly colored gar- 
ment beneath, is a case in point. That 
the woman was foolish, is evident, that 
she was wicked is not so sure. One 


By ARTHUR SCHUCKAI 


thing cannot be denied—there was wick- 
edness in the minds of those men who 
pelted her with sand. On coming out 
of the Metropolitan Opera House one 
night last winter, I suddenly came upon 
an apparition which gave me a not-to- 
be-forgotten jolt. It was, indeed, a 
shock and I subconsciously began to 
count the bones. It was smiling 
pleasantly and I think the jewels were 
valuable. If I was to draw a picture 
of an idiot, it would be this woman. 
She was primarily idiotic—the wicked- 
ness was secondary. If I were to meet 
a naked woman in the street, my first 
thought would be, not that she was 
wicked but that she was insane. 


HESE fashions, the point of which is 

in exposure, should be attacked be- 
cause they are silly and foolish. The 
morality question need not enter. 

Of course, that is a second considera- 
tion. To be good is supposed to be 
trite and common place (whereas the 
contrary is true). To be wicked is to 
be happy, daring and venturesome 
(whereas the contrary is true). Now, 
I believe the church makes a funda- 
mental mistake in preaching against 
wickedness in this way. Here is a per- 
versity in human nature which will per- 
suade a man to do with the greatest 
eagerness that which has been forbidden 
him. Let the minister tell his young 
people not to look at certain postal 


cards in a certain window and Monday 
morning before eight o’clock they will 
all be there. 

Nothing pleases silly people more than 
to have wickedness defined. Once they 
are assured that a thing is wicked and 
they will be satisfied. Should the mat- 
ter pall on them, if doubts as to its 
wickedness should occur to them, an 
emphatic sermon will reassure them. I 
verily believe that if climbing a greased 
pole were declared sinful, a certain class 
of people would perspire freely as long 
as they were sure it was a sin. 

For some reason or other it has be- 
come the general impression that naked- 
ness is wickedness. Now, every man, 
woman and child in the world is naked 
and why it should be considered wicked 
is hard to understand. The human body 
is the wonder of creation and that in ad- 
dition to its wonderful endurance and 
efficiency is should also be often beauti- 
ful to look upon is only another wonder 
added. Yet people crowd the theatre 
to see a few pitiful girls dance in scant 
attire—it is a mockery of wickedness— 
but first-class idiocy. 

The point for the clergy and other 
moralists to attack is the silliness of the 
people. There is a certain awful dignity 
to insanity—but none in silliness. A 
silly person is one whose brain has turned 
to water. If he is wicked at all, it is 
from that reason. He has permitted his 
mind to dissolve. 


Peace and War 


By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


How rare is the painter who can touch his tints with the brush of life; 
How common the clown who can break the spell with the slash of a vandal knife. 
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Matrimony vs. Monotony 


Sheriff Waldron Gilmore varied the 
monotony of his proceedings last week 
by getting himself married to Miss 
Clara Eltzroth. 

—The Morrow (Ohio) Mirror. 


Powerful Pancakes 


Ed. Abraham, while making pancakes 
on his claim in northern 


Bird Stops Singing 


A successful singing school has just 
closed at Bigg Spgs by B. Bird. 
—Hebron Correspondent to the Douglas 

County (Mo.) Herald. 


Coincidence 


What might have been a terrible dis- 
aster was narrowly averted Tuesday 


Customary at This Time 


George Humphrey, alderman from the 
First ward and driver of the street 
sprinkler, suffered with a dizzy spell 
about a week ago and fell off his wagon. 

—Morrison (lIll.) Sentinel. 


More Mortally 


J. C. Clausen still survives his terrible 
shot-given wound and it 





Minnesota, accidentally 
dropped one, cutting off 
his little toe. We know 
them well. They are the 
same kind that we used 
to get in our old boarding 
house in Texas. 
—The New Orleans (La.) 
States. 





Otto Ought to Know 


The say that one of 
our prominent citizens 
bought a twin baby car- 
riage at the furniture 
sale last Saturday. As 
he is already grandpa we 
cannot see what he wants 
any kind of a baby car- 
riage for much less one 
for twins, but we presume 
he Otto know what his 
needs are better than 
anyone else. 
—Hot Springs (Neb.) 
News. 


Woof! 


8S. S. Kight and Na- 
than Listner had a free 
for all on the streets Saturday after- 
noon, and everyone appeared to enjoy 
it. Every man is part dog. 
—The Holly (Idaho) Times. 


To Be Laid at Somebody’s Door 


On account of the war, free trade, the 
low price of cotton or something else, 
the revenue at this office has become en- 
tirely an imagination and a myth. If 
a reaction does not soon take place the 
Eagle will soon be unable to rise higher 
from the ground than an old mudhen. 

—The Bald Knob (Ark.) Eagle. 


What’s the Matter With James ? 


E. Mallory and brother, Robe, are 
doing some tin work on James Tierney. 
—The Mercyville (Iowa) Banner. 


A Heavyweight Nose 


LOST—One sorrel horse mule with white 
nose weighing about 700 pounds. 
—Adv. in the Warren (Ark.) Democrat. 
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Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 


morning. Peter Olson had started a fire 
in the large stove in the store. The fire 
not burning readily Pete started for the 
kerosene can but in his hurry grabbed 
the gasoline can. Just then a customer 
desired to be waited upon and by the 
time Pete returned to the stove the fire 
was burning briskly. 

—The Tustin (Mich.) Times. 


Rural News in Rhyme 


Frank Willoughby bought from Lum 
Stubbs two old grays, 
Kept the old critters about twenty 


days, 

Traded with Lum Mills, then traded 
back. 

Lum seemed to prefer his old roan and 
black. 

Frank took them home, fed them some 
“nubs,” 

Then took and sold them back to Lum 
Stubbs. 

—The Dunn Correspondent in the 


Mountain Grove (Mo.) 
Herald. 


is believed will ultimately 
recover, although he was 
more mortally wounded 
than reported by this 
paper last week. 
—The Sherburn (Minn.) 
Advance. 


The Simple Life 


Aubry Bull, who has 
been peddling for Mar- 
tin, Huff & Company for 
several years, has retired 
to his bowery west of 
town, to feed his swine 
and equines and to listen 
to the blue bird’s song in 
early spring. 

—The Blue River (Ohio) 
Gazette. 


How Were the 
Guests ? 


The Royal Neighbors 
card party Tuesday 
evening, was a success. A 
large crowd was present 
and _ twenty-six tables 
were filled. At the close 
of the games light refreshments were 
served. 


—The Antioch (Ill.) News. 


Shooting the Old Folks at Home 


Wesley Kading, who is employed in a 
moving picture theatre in Sioux Falls, 
arrived Saturday to spend a two weeks’ 
vacation, shooting and visiting his pa- 
rents and friends. 


—The Webster (S. C.) Reporter. 


Murder Made Easy 


Don’t Kill Your Wife! 
Let The 
Mountain City Laundry 
Do the Work 
—aAdv. in the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen. 


Where ? 


The bride was becomingly attired in 
blue silk and carried a bouquet of bridé 
roses; the groom wore a large red rose. 

—The Westminster (Mo.) Advocate, 
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Federal Child Labor Law 


HE Palmer-Owen Child Labor bill 
received a fine boost at the Eleventh 
Annual Conference on Child Labor held 
at the New Willard Hotel auditorium in 
Washington the second week in January. 
Delegates were present from twenty 
states and members of Congress and 
their wives took a wholesome interest in 
this question which is soon to become 
an issue in Congress. One discordant 
note was sounded by the editor of a tex- 
tile journal, from North Carolina, who 
defined child labor as the labor of boys 
under twelve and girls under fourteen 
and claimed that it was nobody’s busi- 
ness what North Carolina chose to do 
for the protection of the little workers. 
The National Child Labor Committee, 
under whose auspices the Conference was 
held, is not neglecting state campaigns 
in its work for the federal bill. And it 
started this year a new movement for 
the creation of a Children’s Code which 
shall contain the standard laws of the 
different states and cities with regard 
to the protection of the dependent and 
delinquent and defective children as well 
as the child laborers and a resolution 
asking that the Children’s Bureau under- 
take this new task was unanimously 
passed after a most animated discussion. 


Popular Government League 


A NOTHER convention in Washington 

was in session at the same time, the 
National Popular Government League, 
of which Senator Owen is President. This 
league stands for the principles of popu- 
lar government, the initiative, the ref- 
erendum, the recall, the short ballot and 
the preferential ballot. A connecting 
link between the two organizations was 
the experience of Arkansas in initiating 
and adopted by a three-to-one vote a 
model child labor law for that state. 
The last session of the League was de- 
voted to the question, How may Pro- 
gressives of all parties get together? 
Indianapolis was put on the map for 
some time to come by the President’s 
Jackson Day speech there. The Re- 
publicans at the Capitol have been 
swarming like angry bees ever since its 
delivery and for a time it threatened to 
provoke an extra session since the reg- 
ular session was manifestly too short for 
every Republican Senator to show how 
many new ideas the Grand Old Party 
has had in thirty years. Senator Weeks 
with difficulty restrained himself from 
making reply on the day set apart for 
memorial addresses in honor of the late 
Senator Johnston. But a still hunt is as 
yet going on for that new idea, and there 
is a growing fear that the historian who 
made the remark had been reading up 
on party platforms and the history of 
congressional legislation before he threw 
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out that challenge. And far be it from 
any stand-pat Republican to refute the 
President by claiming the ideas of 
Roosevelt, even those which he did not 
happen to steal from Bryan. Another 
remark in the Indianapolis speech which 
has put the Reactionaries on the de- 
fensive was this: “You will notice that 
most of the advice taken by the Repub- 
lican Party is taken-from gentlemen old 
enough to be grandfathers and that when 
they claim that a reaction has taken 
place-they react to the reélection of the 
oldest members of their party.” It must 
have been just here that Uncle Joe 
Cannon, according to the dispatches, 
took his legs off the chair in front of 
him, threw three-quarters of a good cigar 
into the spittoon and said “Damn!” 


The Tariff Commission 


With regard to the Trade Commission 

being also a Tariff Commission, the 
Republicans can only say, as the members 
of the mob who had hanged a man by 
mistake said to his widow, “The joke’s 
on us.” The Beveridge Tariff Commis- 
sion bill passed both House and Senate, 
largely with the help of the Democratic 
minority. But Speaker Cannon, in the 
last hour of the session, interrupted a 
roll-call which would have adopted the 
Conference Report to give Tawney the 
floor on an appropriation bill. Taft’s 
Tariff Commission was a joke, having 
been used mainly as an excuse for the 
veto of the tariff bills on different items 
which passed Congress during the last 
half of Taft’s term. Latterly the Re- 
publicans have been coquetting with the 
Progressives with the end of harmonizing 
on a scientific revision of the tariff based 
upon the reports of a Tariff Commission. 
And now both are informed that the 
Tariff Commission has already been pro- 
vided for, without their knowing it. And 
the trouble is, no one can dispute the 
fact. 


The Seamen’s Bill 


ANDREW FURUSETH wears a smile 

these days as though he were soon 
to see the result of his arduous labors 
and enduring patience. The President 
felt in honor bound to have the London 
Convention ratified by the Senate, as we 
had taken part in calling the Conference 
and our delegates had agreed to its 
terms. But he was always of the opin- 
ion that the requirements of the Con- 
vention were a minimum which any 
country was at liberty to exceed and to 
make assurance doubly sure the Con- 
vention was ratified with the proviso 
originally offered, which was rather mys- 
teriously lost in the reporting of the bill, 
stating that the Convention did not bind 
the United States except that the stand- 
ards there defined could not be lowered 
by our laws. Later the Seamen’s bill, 





providing for greater safety at sea, 
which had passed both Houses was sent 
te Conference. The Senate bill is in 
better form, but the House bill is a 
great advance. 


A Kord to the Wise 


OME one asked the President: “Have 

you made it clear that you will call 
an extra session of Congress if the Ship 
Purchase bill is not passed?” To which 
he replied: “No, I have not made it 
clear.” The opposition evidently has 
the difficult question to decide, How 
much legislation can we hold up with- 
out the risk of an extra session which 
will mean a still greater legislative rec- 
ord for the Administration? The Pres- 
ident seems obsessed with the idea that 
if legislation is urgently needed by the 
country and the rules of the Senate allow 
a minority to prevent its passage, the 
Senate can do no better than stay in 
after school and learn its lesson. Bad 
scholars do not deserve a recess any 
way. Some President is going to call 
an extra session, some time, just to re- 
vise the rules of the Senate so that it can 
do business. 


From Missouri 


(CERTAIN Senators may have over- 

looked the fact that the House al- 
ways stands by the President in any 
contention with the Senate, especially 
where the patronage is concerned, the 
House being inclined to think that the 
Senators rather hog it in that particular 
form of provender. Borland of Missouri 
made a notable defence in the House of 
the President’s position in the matter 
of recess appointments, of his right to 
nominate without asking the aid or con- 
sent of any Senator. Borland may there- 
by be serving notice on Reed that he 
may be a candidate for Reed’s place. 
And there is Joseph W. Folk, who ought 
to have made the race when Reed won 
by default, and who is being entreated 
now by his fellow-Democrats to accept 
a nomination. 


Team Work 


WHEN President Wilson spoke of a 

National Employment agency he 
had in mind the necessity of new legisla- 
tion to secure it. But already much has 
been done through the conversion of the 
Bureau of Information of the Depart- 
ment of Labor into such an agency. Sec- 
retary Wilson has worked out the scheme 
with great care, the country has been 
divided into eighteen zones, and through 
the codperation of the Immigration 
Bureau and the team-work displayed by 
the Post Office Department and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Employ- 
ment Agency bids fair to do a most use- 
ful service in bringing together the job- 
less man and the manless job. 
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that you send policemen who will.” 

Urban was told to report to the cap- 
tain in charge. He went back to his 
stand, saw the policemen still busy with 
the crowd, and then began to rail. I 
am confident that.I use his words ac- 
curately for I have my own notes, made 
on the ground, and I saw the words duly 
set down afterwards in a complaint be- 
fore the Magistrate’s court. 

“Don’t mind those cops!” was what 
Urban yelled. “Fight them, my boys. 
Hold your ground. They daresn’t fight 
you. They are cowards. Don’t move 
when they tell you to. Hold your 
ground.” 

Urban was taken in for a felony 
charge. That language was a little worse 
than any radical had been accused of 
using. 

The radicals left the square that night 
astounded—astounded because Urban 
had been arrested. It became a great 
moment in radical history. 

Could Urban be punished in ‘the 
Magistrates’ courts, as they had been 
punished? They had said he couldn’t 
even be arrested. They had to confess 
themselves fooled. But they pointed out 
the German name of the police captain. 
They said they were sure he had made 
a mistake, and that when it came to the 
Magistrates the old machine would be 
at work; that there would be no justice 
for Urban—no sentence anything like 
the sentences their members had re- 
ceived. 

Urban, being up on a felony charge, 
languished over night in a cell. And 
while the radical elements of the com- 
munity waited for the results a magis- 
trate reduced the charge and let him off 
with a ten dollar fine. There was some 
comment about special pleas made in 
his behalf. 

There came the day when Bouck 
White was arrested and with him, for 
disturbing the services at the Calvary 
Baptist church, were arrested others 
who made an outcry in the church. 

Magistrate Campbell, who recently 
was the target for a bomb, heard White 
and gave him six months. 

Now as it happened the radicals had 
no use for White. He had turned them 
down when they wanted men to join 
Arthur Caron in front of the Rockefeller 
offices in Broadway. 

But with White there came to be tried 
and sentenced by Magistrate Campbell 
two other men. One was named Hub- 
bell, and the other Woolman. 

Hubbell came to the bar. 

“My name is Hubbell” he said, “and 
I am a Baptist. I live out of town. I 
was at the Church that morning as a 
visitor. I saw the detectives pouncing 
upon White and I cried out ‘Shame, 
Shame.’ I thought it was an unchristian 
thing to do.” 

Woolman came to the bar: 

“T went to the church out of curi- 
osity to see how White was received” 
he said, “and when they pounced on 
him I picked up the bible and read aloud 
to my wife, who was with me, “I say 
unto you, it is harder for a rich man to 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven than for 
a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle.” 

Magistrate Campbell dismissed Hub- 
bell. Woolman the Magistrate recog- 























ann Good F airy 
Will Brng Them 


Some good fairy—in some way, sometime—will introduce Puffed 
Grains to you. Not only one, but both of them—Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice. 

That good fairy may be an ad like this. Or a mother who tell you 
how her children love them. These foods are too good—and too 
good for you—to remain always unknown at your table. 


Grain-Made Bubbles 


Puffed Wheat and Rice are bubbles formed by steam explosion. 
The walls are thin and crisp and flaky. The taste is like toasted nuts. 

They are fragile morsels, ready to crush into almond-flavored 
granules. By no-other precess can grains be made into such fasci- 
nating foods. 

They are served like other cereals. They are also floated in bowls 
of milk. They are used like nut meats—particularly in candy mak- 
ing. They are eaten dry—like peanuts—salted some or doused with 
melted butter. 

Every hour, from breakfast to bedtime, hungry children find ways 
to enjoy them. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c Jasi:t' 
Puffed Rice, 15c ¥iifa- 


Except in Extreme West 15 ¢ 















We create these foods by Prof. Anderson’s process—by shooting 
the grains from guns. Millions of steam explosions are caused in 
every grain. Thus every food granule is blasted to pieces, for easy 
and complete digestion. 

So Puffed Wheat and Rice never tax the stomach. They are fit 
foods for any hour. And all the elements which Nature stores in 
them are made available as food. 

There are all these reasons why you should serve Puffed Wheat and 
Rice. Try them both. Find out which one your people like the better. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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SCHOOLS 


KEEWATIN ACADEMY—Winter Home in Florida. 
Individual instruction. Address Box 1, Prairie 

du Chien, Wis. 

EASTERN COLLEGE and CONSERVATORY of 
MUSIC; Co-ed. Near Washington. Dr. H. U. 

Roof, Pres., Manassas, Va. 


AGENTS 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 




















VALUABLE to M. O. Dealers, Agents—Herb 
Doctor Recipe Book and herb catalogue, 10c, 
worth dollars. ‘Teaches how to make herb medi- 
cines for all diseases. Ind. Herb Gardens, Dept. 
300, Hammond, Indiana. 
I NEED Branch Managers for my _ world-wide 
mail-order business; operate from your own 
homes in spare time; no canvassing or peddling; 
big capital and experience not needed; you should 
make $50 weekly. C. A. Butler, Mgr., 176 Factor- 
ies Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 
LADIES—Make Shields at home. 
No canvassing required. Send 
dressed envelope for full particulars. 
CO., Dept. 25, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ONE dollar starts yeu in business. 
article does one hour’s work in one minute. 
200 per cent to representatives. Send 25 cents 
for sample. One Minute Co., Rowland Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


$30 WEEKLY handling our ‘‘Talking Envelope’’ ; 
no canvassing; exclusive territory. Particulars 
for stamp. Mabel Grandon, Jackson, Mich. 


PHOTOPLAYS 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 








$10 per 100. 
stamped ad- 
EUREKA 





Household 














WRITERS—Get cash for Photoplays, Songs, 
Stories, ete. Write Photoplay Publishing Co. 

D 55, St. Louis, Mo. 

WRITE Motion Picture Plays; $50 to $100 paid; 
Correspondence course unnecessary; details free. 

New Writers. 1000 Victoria Bldg.. St. Louis. 

$50 TO $100 weekly writing moving picture plays. 
Send for free book, valuable information, special 

prize offer. Chicago Photoplaywright College, 

Box 278, S. U. Chicago. 

FREE TO YOU—A complete Course in Photoplay 











Writing. Send your name and address to The 
Enterprise Pub. Co., 1003 H. W. Morton Bldg., 
Chicago. 








KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. a@ line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 








COON Hounds that get the game. Geo. Rice, 


Mammoth Spring, Ark. 
LITTER OF PURE LLEWELLINS; also 2 litters 
of English setter pups; pure 100 per cent stock. 
Write for prices and pedigree. The Elkwood Ken- 
nels, Ashland, Wis. 
EVERYTHING IN DOGS, 
Low prices, ciculars free. 
Detroit, Mich., Dept 11. 
FOR SALE—Great Dane dogs, pups and brood 
bitches, U. K. C. Reg. 723,868, gold and 
silver brindle. JOHN SCHWARTZ, 3021 Park 
Hill Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SCOTCH COLLIE—Of the best possible blood lines. 
We have puppies, grown dogs and_ brood 
matrons. The Airedale Terrier is the greatest 
living dog. We have them. Send for large list. 
W. R. Watson, Box 703, Oakland, Iowa. 





BIRDS AND PETS— 
Lamb’s Bird Store, 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. @ line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 


Money MakingPoultry 
¥ Our specialty. Leading varieties pure 








bred chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. ize 
Wien Best Fog oy chr Lowest prices. 
oldest farm. ine 30t nniversary Catalog 
FREE. H. M. JONES CO., Box 71, Des Moines, Lowa; 
MOTORCYCLES—Your own price, all makes. 
Write for list. Hurek Motor & Cycle Co., 109 
N. 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
SONG-POEMS WANTED—Cash or royalty to you. 
Needham Music Co.. D80, St. Louis, Mo. 
ADVERTISE in Barkley’s Magazine. 
Barkley’s Magazine, Blairsville, Pa. 
ADVERTISE—21 words in 55 family weeklies 
$1. Cope Agency, 851 Chestnut St., St. Louis. 


A SUMMER BUNGALOW—Build it yourself and 
save half. Blueprints and detailed instructions 
$2. H. W. Lock Box 92, Gardner, Mass. 
1000 BOND CIRCULARS 3x6 $1. 500 Envelopes, 
letterheads, noteheads, statements $1. Cornell 
Printing Co., West Plains. Missouri. 
20 BEAUTIFUL COLLEGE PENNANTS, all dif- 
ferent, 9x18 1-2, for three dimes. Heylmun Sup- 
ply Co., Box 121, Williamsport, Pa. 
GOLDFISH—Rare spectmens, artistic aquariums, 
snails, plants. Catalog free. Pioneer Goldfish 
Springs. Racine. Wis. 
POETS—AUTHORS! Poems and 
wanted for publication. 
Hannibal, Mo. 


CAN YOU INVENT? Let us sell your inventions 
for cash. Adam Fisher, D80, St. Louis, Mo. 


INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 

with you and advise you honestly about patents. 
F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 125 EB. 23rd St., 
New York City. 


MAKE Big Money opening Safes and Setting 
Combinations. Wayne Strong, Box 1430, 
Angeles, Cal. 
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nized as a young man who had been a 
witness before him in the trial of the 
Tannenbaum army of church visitors of 
the previous winter. The sentence was 
six months. It was the only sentence, 
except suspended sentences, which Mag- 
istrate Campbell passed upon any of 
those, save White, who had been in 
White’s expedition. 

I saw the ferment of the White and 
Woolman sentences in the _ radical 
crowd. 

“Woolman got it for being one of us” 
was the idea that settled down in their 
minds. 

There you have the lines of hatred. 
Magistrate Campbell has expressed the 
idea that he was the target for a bomb 
from one of Bouck White’s followers. 
White has expressed his sympathy, pub- 
licly, with Magistrate Campbell, follow- 
ing the lines of his own field of thought. 
BUT THE WOOLMAN SENTENCE 
AND ITS CONTRAST WITH THE 
HUBBELL SENTENCE PASSED OUT 
SIMULTANEOUSLY was quite over- 
looked by Magistrate Campbell, and in- 
deed by most of those seeking to name 
a cause for the dynamiting. 

Now to go back a bit into the history 
of modern violence. Just before Ferrer 
was executed in Spain I attended, as a 
reporter, a meeting of Catholic laymen. 
The heads of the church in New York 
were on the stand in the college build- 
ing north of St. Patrick’s cathedral. The 
auditorium was packed with alert, in- 
telligent young men. One of the clergy 
in salmon-colored robes, read a blessing 
from the Pope upon a certain cause. 
The cause was to be a laymen’s crusade 
against Socialism and Socialistic tenden- 
cies. The meeting was the call of the 
laymen to this service. A professor 
from a Catholic university, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., praised highly trades. unions, 
and urged that the church receive them 
in warm sympathy as the only force 
capable of holding back Socialism. 

I do not know what the movement 
whose origin I saw, amounted to. I 
have noticed since that the Catholics 
have a Labor Sunday each year devoted 
te extolling the unions. I have heard a 
mysterious title hissed at the Catholics, 
“The Militia of Christ,” and have heard 
the organization the title is supposed to 
fit credited to this same laymen’s meet- 
ing. Radicals fear this “Militia” as 
children fear hobgoblins. 
that it actually exists. But soon after I 
heard the appeal to the Catholic laymen, 
I saw a parade of people who were deep- 
ly stirred by Ferrer’s death in Spain. 
At the head was a young magazine edi- 
tor, and the banners that followed in 
line showed that trade unions, fraternal 
orders, Socialists, I. W. W. members, 
Free Speech leaguers, anarchists, and 
what not, were all united in this one 
common and specific sorrow. 

I had to ponder on the way the Cath- 
olic clergy were fooling themselves as 
to where the lines of natural cleavage 
lay in the labor world. 

Where it will end I do not, of course, 
presume to predict. There is some- 
thing for us all to do, if we are to 
solve this problem of the radicals, and 


something for us all to do, in throwing 


light upon the peculiar manner in which 
the Catholic church stands as the 
favorite target for their flarebacks at 
Society. 








- COLD WEATHER IS 
JUST COMMENCING 


What about your car? 
The real cold 
weather is just 
commencing. 
More sstinging, 
zero mornings, 
more penetrating 
winds that get in- 
to the sensitive 
parts of your mo- 
tor and rob it of 
its energy. 

Will your car be 
protected during 
February and 
March? What 
about. starting 
troubles, expen- 
sive repair bills, 
frozen radiators, 
rusted parts, etc.? 
THE SCIENTIFIC 
SAFETY GARAGE 
HEATER 


We can fill im- 
mediate deliveries 
direct to you or 
through your dealer. 
Installation is simple 





and quickly made. 
Consumes either artificial or natural gas; built 


in three sizes. The No. 700 (smallest size) 
price $25.00, freight prepaid, heats an ordi- 
nary two machine garage from freezing to 60 
degrees in a short time. Write today for free 
instructive booklet, ‘Scientific Garage Heat- 
ing.’”’ 


The SCIENTIFIC HEATER CO. 
2000 Power Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Sales Branches in Principal Cities. 














6 % 
North Dakota 


Farm Mortgages 


Security behind Farm Mort- 
gages never changes or de- 
preciates, while other securities 
vary and at present are of 
uncertain value. 

My 33 years’ residence, and 31 
years’ banking and _ selling 
Farm Mortgages, without the 
loss of a dollar interest or 
principal, make them every- 
thing desirable for the invest- 
ment of Trust Funds and the 
careful investor. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
Lisbon, North Dakota 

















PINE INN 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 


Monterey County California 
Finest Winter Climate in the World. Autos. 
Motor Launch, Tennis. Rates $2.00 to $4.00 a 
day, American Plan. Hotel and Cottages. Ad- 


dress for Reservations 
G. W. CREASER, Prop, 





September Morn 


WATCH FOB. Exactly like illustration. 
The latest fob out. Has bewitching little 
figure of Miss‘‘September Morn’’ handsome- 
ly em! on yoy 4 metal plate. Beautiful 
oxidized silver finish. Size of medal 1% x 
zr uine black leather strap. Boys, a 
real work ofart. Classy, alluring. kes 
’em all take notice. Agents wanted every- 
where. Dandy sample fob and our great 
easy money proposition to hustlers sent 
Postpaid 25 cents. 








NOVEL JEWELRY CO. ___ 
113 Lewis Block Buffalo, N.Y. 
FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 
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